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The Recognition of Israel 


oe EVERYTHING ELSE in the brief his- 
tory of Israel Regained, the admission of the 
new-old state to the United Nations was too 
long delayed. But when it finally came, the 
UN’s recognition of Israel was welcomed by all 
persons interested in the international organi- 
zation as a triumph for their own cause. Israel, 
founded on a recommendation of the UN, en- 
tered the organized society of nations after a 
war which was brought rapidly to a conclusion 
thanks in great part to UN authority—and 
thanks also, not only to the unexpected power 


of the new state, but to its foreign policy, which 


is avowedlys based on an “orientation on the 
United Nations.” Israel enters the UN as a 
known recruit to the international Third Force 
—a vague, but far from negligible aggregation 
of powers who are more concerned with build- 
ing: international peace than with the fight for 
positions between the two rival blocs in the glo- 
bal cold war. It was only fitting, therefore, that 
in the final skirmishes for UN recognition, Is- 
rael’s cause should have been so notably ad- 
vanced by an outstanding leader of this Third 
Force, Mr. Evatt of Australia. 


THE admission of Israel to the UN has certain 


great advantages in connection with the major — 


concern of the moment, the conclusion of a 
Jewish-Arab peace settlement. From now on, 
Israel can deal with the issues that arise in the 
peace negotiations on the merits of the case, free 
from pressure to make unwarranted concessions 
in order to smooth its way to a recognized place 
as an equal in international affairs. To be sure, 
the UN has passed resolutions on various specific 
questions under discussion: on the boundaries of 
Israel and Arab Palestine, on the status of Jeru- 
salem, and on Arab refugees. These resolutions 
not only will govern in some measure the posi- 
tion of the UN Conciliation Commission— 
though the major rule governing its action 
should be precisely to “conciliate,” that is, to 
help find a basis upon which the negotiating 
parties themselves can agree—but they may al- 
80 serve as a basis for further discussion in the 
General Assembly of details of the peace settle- 
ment. If the Arab States think they have any- 
thing to gain by negotiating these points not in 
Lausanne but on the floor of the Assembly, this 
may become an obstacle to rapid progress to- 
wards peace. But even if this should prove to be 
the case, Israel would then be able to participate 
in these debates on a basis of equality with the 


Arab States and with all other members of the 
UN. 


While these advantages were clear to everyone, 
there were, of course, many who harbored un- 
spoken or explicit apprehensions about the po- 
sition Israel would put itself in by entering the 
UN. The situation of a small, neutral state is 
hardly comfortable in the very arena of diplo- 
matic conflict between East and West. Israel, 
which looks for capital investment to the West 
and for immigrants to the East, and whose own 
ultimate fate still remains upon the agenda of 
the UN, would undoubtedly be in a particu- 
larly vulnerable position, if any power should 
wish to apply pressure to induce the new state to 
modify its UN policy in accordance with that 
power’s interests. Moreover, the position of 
Jews all over the world is a notoriously delicate 
one, and the idea of Israel’s placing itself under 
international scrutiny on so many contentious is- 
sues is one capable of striking terror to the 
hearts of timid Jews. Under the circumstances, 
the UN policy of Israel will certainly have to 
be compounded to a high degree both of bold- 
ness and care. 


Ir 1s fortunate that Israel enters the UN at a 
time when the international atmosphere seems to 
be somewhat lightening. Of course, the renewal 
of Big Four meetings on the German issue is 
hardly an iron-clad assurance against a renewed 
gale of cold war by the time autumn rolls 
around. That the two blocs are meeting again 
is a tribute to the deadly effectiveness of the 
combat techniques of each, rather than to the 
sweet reasonableness of either. The Marshall 
Plan and Atlantic Pact have pretty well stopped 
the USSR in the West, and the Berlin airlift was 
making Moscow lose face rapidly in the major 
front of the cold war. At the same time, the 
Kremlin was able to call a truce partly because 
of the striking success of the Communists in 
China, and the grave troubles of the Western 
powers in all Southeast Asia. Ironically enough, 
it seems clear that in the beginning neither side 
entered the cold war with a deliberate design to 
turn it hot at a predetermined strategic moment. 
Both seem to have applied these means of pres- 
sure in order to extract advantages in negotia- 
tion. But until the Russian backdown on Berlin, 
the cold war was leading farther and farther 
away from negotiation, and had reached an ex- 
plosive impasse of mounting hostility. The UN, 
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as a result, was pushed more and more out of the 
center of affairs. 


With the Council of Foreign Ministers recon- 
vened, both sides may be sharply brought back 
to the realization that their original objective 
was to force the other into a mood of compli- 
ance favorable to the conclusion of an advan- 
tageous peace. The diplomatic fight goes on, but 
it is now a fight over the kind of peace terms 
which will best suit the purposes of East or West 
in Germany, or elsewhere. Far as this is from 
the millennium, it is still a healthier preoccupa- 
tion for diplomatic minds in the atomic age 
than a fixation on the strategic problems of ac- 
tively putting pressure on the other side, by eco- 
nomic sanctions or para-military nerve warfare. 
In this new context, moreover, there is far more 
room for productive activity both by the UN 
and by the Third Force in the UN. 


IN PLANNING peace, sincere dedication to 
peace and human welfare sometimes count for 
as much as power. The quality of the few state- 
ments already made in the name of Israel on in- 
ternational questions before the UN promise a 
bold and consistent, and in many respects ori- 
ginal line of policy. The brief and eloquent 
statement of Mr. Eban on Franco Spain was all 


that might have been expected of Israel’s spokes- - 


man. The statement on the former Italian col- 
onies attracted less attention, but was equally 
revealing, in its consistency with the principles 
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previously professed by Israel when defending 
its own case. The basic principle which ought 
to govern the UN in this matter, said Mr. Eban, 
was to speed the emancipation of these territor- 
ies. If a trusteeship were to be imposed it should 
be “‘a purely transitory measure .. . very limited 
in time... (and) as widely international as pos- 
sible with a view to the elimination of any par- 
ticular interests.” The Israeli representative op- 
posed “placing new territories in this area in the 
charge of any power which has its own strategic 
considerations there.” He stated Israel’s “sym- 
pathy with the desire of Ethiopia to have an 
outlet to the sea.” He regarded the Italian in. 
terest as legitimate in so far as it was not one of 
“a remote control of a territory for imperial 
conquest,” but of “the bona fide settlement of 
under-developed territory by people’ proceeding 
there to live, work, and establish their culture,” 
He reserved judgment on whether this justified 
giving Italy “governmental responsibility.” Fi- 
nally, for the period of any trusteeship, the Is- 
raeli delegate demanded “international attention 
to minority rights and fundamental human 
freedoms,” including the right to emigrate toa 
new country. 

One may agree or differ with many of thes 
attitudes, but there can be no disputing the 
boldness, the care, and the consistency of the 
policy indicated. With these statements, made 
so soon after admission, Israel placed itself 
squarely within the ranks of the Third Force m 
the UN. 


The Question of Loyalty 


by Oscar I. Janowsky 


Ov GENERATION has been privileged to 
observe a most extraordinary event—the 
establishment of Israel. There may have been a 
time when one could abandon oneself to the 
sheer contemplation of so singular an occurrence, 
so miraculous a defiance of the ordinary rules 
of mundane power. But our age does not per- 
mit of such luxuries. Effects and consequences 
are upon us even before the unique and the 
striking have begun to blend with the normal. 
In this instance, the bogey of dual loyalty has 
already been raised. That it has been raised pri- 
marily and most emphatically by a relatively 
small number of Jews who appear to be over- 
sensitive on Jewish issues, does not absolve us 
from giving due consideration to the matter. 
Clarification would be desirable under any cir- 
cumstances. It becomes imperative when the 


disturbed state of mind of the few prompt 
them to call into question the patriotism and 
loyalty of the mass of American Jews. 
What then does it mean to be a Jew within 
the framework of American life? And what 
the proper relationship of the American Jews t0 
the State of Israel and its Jewish inhabitants? 


THE integrated American Jews are fully ides- 
tified with every aspect of American life. Po- 
litically, they recognize no allegiance other thao 
that the United States. The opportunities of 
American economic life absorb them, and it 
vicissitudes affect them as they do their fellow 
citizens. Culturally and intellectually, too, they 
are part and parcel of America. The Englit 
language is their tongue—their primary meaf 
of expression. American history and literatuté 
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American folkways and art forms are their cul- 
tural assets. American national holidays are 
their festivals. American ideals and the demo- 
cratic way of life command their devotion. In 
4 word, the integrated American Jews are ab- 
sorbed in the predominant American civiliza- 
tion, and they are identified with the all-em- 
bracing American culture pattern. 

However, the integrated American Jews are 
also members of an ancestral and religious or 
spiritual cultural group which is characterized 
by common religious experiences, a common his- 
tory, shared folkways, symbols, traditions and 
customs. These group endowments evoke a sense 
of kinship with Jews in other parts of the world 
and an especial concern with the Jewish cultural 
center in Israel. 

Thus, beyond the interests which they share 
with all other Americans, the Jews recognize 
certain unique aspects of life which concern 
only their distinctive group. Only in matters of 
religious faith is the Jewish interest primary, 
exclusive and all-absorbing: the Jews do not ac- 
cept any form of Christianity. In all other ex- 
pressions of cultural living, they identify them- 
selves with the all-embracing American pattern. 
The American pattern is the over-all, primary, 
cultural interest of the country. The distinctive 
Jewish way of life is supplementary. 

Jewish status thus rests on loyalty both to 
America and to Jewish values and ideals. But, 
one might ask, does not this conception involve 
dual loyalty, and is dual loyalty consistent with 
American citizenship? 


THE answer is that the very notion of indi- 
visible loyalty is an anachronism; that the one 
who raises the question of dual loyalties betrays 
a narrow grasp of democratic living. In a de- 
mocracy, the individual is involved not in one 
or two loyalties, but in many loyalties. Only the 
intolerant totalitarian state demands a single, 
monolithic loyalty. Democracy sanctions and 
encourages the free play of the human person- 
ality. and the multiple interests of the human 
being find expression'in multiple loyalties. 

As far back as 1915, Justice Louis D. Brandeis 
Wrote: 

“Multiple loyalties are objectionable only if 
they are inconsistent. A man is a better citizen 
of the United States for being a loyal citizen of 
his state, and of his city; for being loyal to his 
family, and to his profession or trade; for being 
loyal to his college or his lodge. Every Irish- 
American who contributed towards advancing 
home rule was a better man and a better Amer- 
ican for the sacrifice he made. Every American 
Jew who aids in advancing the Jewish settlement 
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of Palestine, though he feels that neither he nor 
his descendents will ever live there, will likewise 
be a better man and a better American for do- 
ing so.”* 

All Americans, non-Jews as well as Jews, are 
involved in numerous loyalties—to the nation, 
state, and city, to the family and religious de- 
nomination, to a professional or merchants asso- 
ciation or to,a trade union, to a political party 
and to other groupings. Loyalty to Jewish ideals 
is but one among numerous loyalties which we 
recognize. 

However, suppose there is a conflict between 
Jewish loyalties? To argue that no such conflict 
can arise would be to beg the question: a con- 
flict has arisen. The United States imposed an 
embargo on arms to Palestine, when arms were 
desperately needed by Palestinian Jews for de- 
fense. What course was the American Jew to 
follow in connection with the embargo? 


THE answer again is that such conflicts be- 
tween loyalties affect not Jews alone, but all 
Americans. It is not exclusively a Jewish prob- 
lem, but one involving normal living in a de- 
mocracy. 

A specific illustration will clarify this point. 
When the Taft-Hartley Law was passed, the 
freedom of action of trade unions was consider- 
ably curtailed, and organized labor bestirred it- 
self to arouse and maintain opposition to the 
measure. As a result, a conflict arose between 
the loyalties of the workingman to his govern- 
ment and to his trade union. In a totalitarian 
state, such a division in loyalty would be inad- 
missible because the right to differ is denied. In 
our democratic society, however, the clash of 
loyalties is readily resolved. We insist that the 
present decision of the majority, as expressed in 
law, must be respected. But the minority is at 
liberty to continue to press its views upon the 
citizenry in the hope of converting the major- 
ity to its own point of view. 

This democratic process requires the worker 
to obey the Taft-Hartley Law, so long as it is 
law. But he has every right to speak and to 
publish, yes, and to lobby for the repeal of a 
law which he regards as unjust. In the same 
manner, Jews who consider the arms embargo 
as unjust must obey the directive, but they have 
every right to speak, publish, or lobby for its 
repeal. 

The argument might be advanced that the 
conflict of loyalties affecting labor does not in- 
volve interests outside the United States, where- 
as the Palestine issues do. And once American 


* The Jewish Problem—How to Solve It, pp. 13-14. 
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foreign policy is implicated, should the individ- 
ual Jewish citizen presume to press his own de- 
sires upon his government? 

A mere glance at the history of American 
foreign relations will reveal that the Palestine 
problem is by no means unique. Numerous 
parallels may be drawn to show that individuals 
and groups have sought to incline public opin- 
ion and the United States Government to their 
view of a proper foreign policy. The activities 
of foreign investors are too well known to re- 
quire more than a passing reference. The ef- 
forts of religious groups within the United 
States are, however, more to the point. The in- 
terests of missionaries lie outside the United 
States—in the Near and Middle East, in China, 
in the Pacific and elsewhere. And those Amer- 
icans who are concerned with foreign missions 
have not hesitated to urge the Government to 
pursue a policy consistent with their interests. 
Similarly, when Mexico embarked upon an anti- 
clerical policy, Americans who disapproved felt 
free to express their views on our relations with 
the southern neighbor. 

Whether American public opinion has been 
convinced by these specialized appeals is imma- 
terial; whether or not the American Govern- 
ment has yielded to these pressures is irrelevant. 
The point stressed here is that our democracy 
sanctions differences on foreign policy as it does 


on domestic issues. And no one has the right to, 


question the loyalty or patriotism of missionary 
interests when they urge a policy in keeping with 
their needs. 

Examples may be multiplied to show that 
Americans have assumed the right to differ on 
foreign policy. One further illustration should 
suffice. During the first two years of the late 
war, American foreign policy was openly un- 
friendly to Nazi Germany, even before we be- 
came involved in hostilities. Yet many of our 
citizens loudly expressed their disapproval of the 
official policy of the Government. Are we to 
question the motives of every isolationist and to 
charge him with the wilful neglect of our na- 
tional interests? It would, of course, be an out- 
rage to hurl the epithet of disloyalty against such 
persons. It would be equally outrageous to con- 
fuse difference of opinion with disloyalty when 
present issues of foreign policy are involved. 


THE Palestine question must be judged by the 
same standards. The opponents of the State of 
Israel have wrapped themselves in the mantle of 
patriotism and warned the rest of us that oppo- 
sition to American foreign policy is inadmissible. 
However, when the United States recognized Is- 
rael, and urged its admission to the United Na- 
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tions, some of these same persons persisted in 
their hostility. By their own standard, were 
their actions to be adjudged unpatriotic? Were 
they not attacking the declared policy of the 
United States? From the point of view here pre. 
sented, they had and have full right to continue 
to differ. But they must not deny to others the 
rights they reserve for themselves. Surely, we 
cannot apply one standard for the proponents of 
the State of Israel and another for its opponent, 

This confusion of thought may be clarified by 
reference to a statement made last October by 
an eminent educator. Speaking before the New 
York Chapter of the American Council . for 
Judaism, Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, President of 
Brooklyn College, warned that the diplomatic 
policies of the United States “must hang together 
in some coherent pattern that makes sense from 
the standpoint of the national interest of Amer- 
ica as a whole, including the interest of Amer. 
icans of Jewish faith.” He apparently believed 
that the views and desires of Zionists could not 
be harmonized with our national interest and de. 
plored the efforts of Zionist groups to secure 
support for the State of Israel. “. . . When 
they try,” he said, “to force American statesmen 
and diplomats into verbal commitments which, 
if they should have to be backed by action, 
might lead to a hazarding of significant nation 
interests, they are courting either ccnfusing and 
disappointing reversals of policy or ultimately 
a turn of American public opinion against their 
cause as a whole.” 

Dr. Gideonse was, of course, free to oppos 
the State of Israel, if he regarded it as detrimen- 
tal to American national interest as he conceived 
it. If, furthermore, he felt that the commit 
ments of statesmen and diplomats in favor o 
Israel were the result of pressure and “force, 
while opposition to Israel was the pure emant 
tion of national interest, he had the right to sa 
so, although a great many Americans differed 
with him. 

However, one remark of his, as reported in the 
New York Times of October 28, 1948, appeat 
to have been uttered with a minimum of delib- 
eration. He approved, he said, of the Coundl 
for Judaism as a “conservative reminder of th 
existence of a large influential group of Amet- 
ican citizens of Jewish faith who are not likely 
to forget that it is a major interest of the Jewish 
cause itself to keep our program in Palestine wel 
within the framework of American national in- 
terests as a whole.” 


Did Dr. Gideonse mean to imply that those o] 


us who differed with him were ready to sacrifice 
American national interests? Mr. Sumner Welles 
who is as thoroughly informed as any America 
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in matters of foreign policy and national inter- 
et, Mr. Bartley Crum, who is thoroughly con- 
yersant with the Palestine problem, Senator Taft, 
whose concern with American national interests 
is beyond question, and a host of other Amer- 
icans believed that our national interest would 
be served best by supporting the State of Israel. 
Did Dr. Gideonse maintain that these men had 
been “forced” into commitments and were dis- 
regarding American national interest? If, as 
he must assuredly grant, the motives of these 
men were honorable, and their friendship for the 
State of Israel well within the framework of 
American national interest as they saw it, on 
what grounds did Dr. Gideonse assume that 
when Jews differed with him on the issue of 
Palestine they were forgetful of American na- 
tional interest? Certainly he would not place in 
a special category those American citizens who 
happen to be Jews. 

Brief reference to another aspect of American 
foreign policy will underscore this point. Some 
Americans belieye that our over-all strategy and 
national interest require the appeasement of 
General Franco. Other Americans strongly dis- 
agree. Are Jews to be denied the fundamental 
democratic right to differ and to oppose the ap- 
peasement of Franco because of the latter’s ad- 
miration and affection for Hitler? Are the 
motives of American Jews to be impugned every 
time an issue of concern to Jews can be discov- 
ered? If that were so, Jews would be relegated 
to an inferior status of citizenship. 

It is quite natural to identify with the na- 
tional interest one’s own conception of what is 
good for the country. But democratic tolerance 
dictates that we be cautious, if not generous, in 
our appraisal of the views of others. And one 
must be careful not to confuse national interest 
with the means employed in its realization. 


Our national interest mav be defined in terms 
of security, prosperity and effective national 
unity, that is, not necessarily unanimity of opin- 
ion, but unity attained through the democratic 
process. These ideals may be regarded as a con- 
stant. But the specific policies which we resort 
to in pursuit of these goals, are variables. And 
one must recognize that citizens may honestly 
differ on the efficacy of one or another of these 
policies, 

In a world of international anarchy, the dan- 
ger of war must not be disregarded. One may, 
therefore, assume that our security rests on stra- 
tegic considerations in the Mediterranean and 
the Middle East. One may even believe, as Dr. 
Gideonse does, that the sources of oil in the Mid- 
dle East must be protected. But does it neces- 
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sarily follow that the appeasement of the Arabs 
in disregard of international commitments to 
the Jews is the only means of strengthening our 
position in the Middle East? During the recent 
war, the Arab leaders were either pro-Nazi or 
at best passive. Egypt was sullenly inactive when 
Rommel pounded at Alamein. Iraq was in open 
rebellion against Britain, and the Grand Mufti 
of Jerusalem served as a tool of the Nazis. What 
assurance have we that in another conflict, the 
Arabs would be better able to distinguish be- 
tween democratic and totalitarian ideals? 

Moreover, students of the Middle East have 
long been aware of the backwardness of the Arab 
masses, the rapacity of the ruling classes, and 
the inability of the princelets of the various 
states to cooperate. Recent events have proved 
the highly publicized Arab League to be a pale 
concoction of the British Colonial and Foreign 
Offices. And the fighting in Palestine has exposed 
the incompetence of the Arab “armies” even 
when supplied with British weapons. If one’s 
objective is to dominate and exploit the area in 
the traditional manner of imperialism, the Arab 
leaders might serve as tractable “allies.” But, as 
a bastion of American defense in the Middle 
East, the Arab states are of doubtful value, to 
say the least. 

The point here made is not that this analysis 
is necessarily the most correct appraisal of the 
situation, though I regard it as such. The point 
is that one can legitimately maintain that Amer- 
ican interest will be served best by supporting 
the State of Israel with its energetic, progressive 
and democratically minded population. And no 
one has the right to question the lovaltv of Amer- 
icans, Jews or non-Jews, who favor the recogni- 
tion and strengthening of the State of Israel. 


IN Aa worD, then, what is the relation of 
American Jews to the State of Israel? Politically, 
Israel is a foreign countrv to the American Jews. 
It will shape its own policies and make its own 
decisions. American Jews have no business in- 
terfering in its political affairs, and it cannot di- 
rect the thinking of American citizens who are 
Jews. 

The bond of American Jews is with the Jewish 
population of Israel, and it is a spiritual and cul- 
tural bond. American Jews share with them the 
fundamentals of religion, a language, over three 
millennia of Jewish history, customs, ceremonies, 
and folkways. Furthermore, the Jews of Israel, 
with their full and natural Jewish atmosphere, 
will provide again, as during the Second Com- 
monwealth, a spiritual and cultural center which 
will stimulate and enhance Jewish creativity in 
America. 








The question of loyalty need not disturb the 
peace of mind of American Jews. Being a true 
American does not require a de-emphasis of 
Jewish values or needs. The position must be 
stated clearly and resolutely, so that all who wish 
to understand will recognize that the Jew’s devo- 
tion to America is beyond question. 


There are doubtless some people who would 
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counsel American Jews to lean backwards, s0 a 
not to encourage the merchants of racial and 
religious hatred. There are likewise some Amer. 
ican Jews whose fears and uncertainties prompt 
them to lean far backwards. But there is danger 
in such a policy. For if one leans too far back. 
wards, one might as well fall on his face, and 
such posture is unbecoming to an American 
citizen. 


O, Zion Haste, Thy Mission High Fulfilling 


by George Barbarow 


AY, YOU’RE NOT JEWISH, are you? No? 
I thought not. I can usually tell a Jewish 
person just by looking at him, but I like to be 
sure. For instance, I might have thought you 
were, from the way you seemed to be pretty 
interested in that magazine article about that 
new Jewish state in Palestine, that “Israel,” they 
call it. But don’t think I wouldn’t talk with 
a Jew, if you know what I mean, and I guess 
you do, because you’re a pretty intelligent-look- 
ing fellow, and probably wouldn’t be riled by 
anything an old geezer like me would have to 
say. 
I ride this train every week, and it generally 


isn’t half an hour before I get to talking to - 


somebody. I like to talk to anybody, just any- 
body. I guess I’d talk to a nigger if they allowed 
them on this car. That way, talking to any- 
body, I mean, a man can get to know more. I’m 
not afraid, like some folks I know, that I might 
upset somebody’s feelings, and I’m plenty sure 
nobody’s going to upset mine. I guess I’ve just 
got a talent for getting along with people, that’s 
all. And I don’t mind talking about any subject 
at all: business, religion, politics, science. I’m 
glad to talk about anything at all, especially re- 
ligion, because these days there simply isn’t 
enough religion, what with the old men chasing 
after women, the young men scrambling for 
money, and the women, both young and old, 
committing adultery in their hearts and real 
adultery whenever they think they can get 
away with it, and in between times cutting each 
other to pieces with gossip. 

I never did hold with anybody that says you 
shouldn’t talk about religion or politics. They’re 
afraid of a fight, you see, and they just don’t 
seem to realize it takes two to make a fight. Be- 
sides, when it comes right down to it, what’s 
worth fighting about except what you believe in? 
But I’ve been talking about religion and politics 
for thirty years now, and never got into a real 
fight about either one. You see, I’ve got a knack 


of seeing the other fellow’s point of view. Not 
that I agree with it. No sir! If we all agreed, 
there wouldn’t be anything to talk about. What 
I mean is that I can see when he’s getting ready 
to boil, and then I just make a little joke, or 
shut up for a couple of minutes until he calms 
down and gets his argument straightened out 
again. The secret is to hold on to yourself and 
don’t take offense, even when the other fellow 
starts to ride you down in a personal way. The 
thing to do is hold on to yourself just one minute 
longer than he does, and then you’ve got him 
licked. That’s the way I interpret the Golden 
Rule, I mean in a practical way. 


Ir MIGHT surprise you to hear I didn’t get 
this in Church. Not at all. Why, the bickering 
that goes on in most churches would make you 
sick, if you knew even a tenth of it. No, I got 
this rule in my business. To be honest with you, 
I stayed away from churches until just a few 
years ago, which isn’t easy in this part of the 
country. They were after me to join, every ont 
of them, but I always told them the truth, 
which is that I read the Bible at home with my 
family. Not that I was against churches, cet- 
tainly not. As a matter of fact, there wasn't 
a man in town that did more for the churches 
and everybody knew it. They all got a check 
from me for twenty-five dollars, every yeat, 
and right through the depression, too. And not 
only that. Whenever any of them wanted some 
lumber or roofing for repairs, they got it from 
me at cost. That’s the only time I ever cut my 
prices, which is a lot more than some busines 
men can say. 

Well, as I was saying, I never joined a church 
up to four years ago. That was during the wa 
when my boy Jack was in Germany, and we 
never knew from one minute to the next whet 
he might get killed. So Harriet and I all of 
sudden found ourselves in the new Gospelitt 


Church. 
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I’ve got to admit that it was young Reverend 
Harrison that ought to get most of the credit. 
Why, he practically built the Gospelite Church 
all by himself! I liked him from the first minute 
he came into my place and said he wanted the 
best quality material, and was ready to pay cash 
for it. He said he figured there wasn’t anything 
the town needed more than a lively new church, 
what with all the war workers that had come in. 
What’s more, he didn’t want any rake-otfs; he 
was going to pay the full price as an “act of 
faith,” that’s the way he said it. “Wait a min- 
ute,” I said, ““There’s a lot of people around that 
admire acts of faith, and I want to say I’m the 
man to do the most admiring, but why be fool- 
ish? You must of heard I don’t take any profits 
from a church building.” 

Then he turned on the power, and I want to 
say if there’s a man that can stand up to Billy 
Harrison when he’s got something to say, I 
haven’t met him. And I don’t expect to. What 
he had to say was that “not taking any profit” 
is the same as not taking any loss, and in no time 
he had me linked up with more Scribes and 
Pharisees than there are in the Bible. He ordered 
me to come down off my fence. And what’s 
more, he made it plain he wasn’t going to deal 
with me except it would be on his terms, and 
that meant he’d pay the full price like any 
other honest person or else he’d go over to Plot- 
kin for the materials. 

Well, I had to do some fast thinking. It was 
bad enough to have a Christian church built 
of Jewish lumber, but that had been done before. 
The worst of it was Billy Harrison’s saying 
right to my face that I didn’t deserve to supply 
the Gospelites. On top of it all I knew he was 
right, the way you suddenly know something 
is true like a flash of light. 

He’d already turned to go out, looking sad 
and angry both at the same time, when I came 
to and said I’d do it. “Then you'll join us?” he 
said. “Another sinner come to the table of 
grace!” and we shook hands hard. Later on, he 
said he’d never intended to go to Plotkin at all, 
but that was all right. It was plain enough to 
me he was just trying to make me feel good, and 
that’s another reason why everybody likes him so 
much, once they get to know him. He’s the 
main reason I donated the lumber and roofing 
and cement, and the main reason why I make 
this trip every week to visit the eight other Gos- 
pelite branches we’re building right now. Ex- 
pansion, that’s what it is. Billy Harrison believes 
In growing. I can’t tell you all the things he’s 
got plans for. A radio network. A Gospelite 
College. A magazine. No end of things. 

Well, when Jack got home safe from the war, 
I just handed the lumberyard over to him and 


y) 


put my whole time into the church work as 
lay executive, and I’m getting more kick out 
of it than from anything I ever did before. 
Billy and I make a real team. He’s got the ideas, 
and I’ve got the practical experience to make 
them work. And I know some important pevo- 
ple, too. 


Mayse all this sounds easy to you, but I'll 
be frank with you and say I’ve had to pay for 
it in more ways than one. The folks in town 
are talking about me for joining up with Billy. 
I can tell. Not that they’re against him person- 
ally. They just don’t like the combination. They 
might be a little jealous of the way we’re grow- 
ing. After all, he’s a live wire, and they know 
my credit rating is pretty near the best in this 
part of the state. But most of all, they’re wor- 
ried about the way Billy talks about the Jews. 
I tried to warn him about it a couple of times, 
but he just looked at me in that straight way he 
has and said “I’ve got to tell the truth!”, so then 
I caught on and saw there wasn’t any percentage 
in trying to tone him down. 

Billy’s got no use for Jews, and he’s got a way 
of reaching down into your heart and making 
you admit that he’s right, and making you real- 
ize that you’ve been dishonest to hide your feel- 
ings. “You must not trade with Crucifiers!” 
he says. “For they that killed the Christ Jesus 
have no place in a Christian town, in a Christian 
county, in a Christian state, in a Christian 
America! They are sucking the blood of Jesus!” 
He puts it pretty strong that way, because he 
talks in Bible language. 

As I said, it’s cost me something. For instance, 
I can’t get together with Plotkin any more and 
order cement by the carload the way we used 
to, and save a few dollars. Somebody would 
find out about it, and it wouldn’t look just 
right, even if Plotkin is a friend of mine. I can 
afford the loss, of course. A little thing like that 
isn’t going to break me. What worries me is that 
I did it before and didn’t think anything of it, 
but now Billy has made me feel I’ve done wrong 
once, and he might think of other things. Nat- 
urally, he’s right about the Jews. When you 
look at the whole picture, that is, and don’t pick 
on individuals. 

You ought to hear the way Billy hands it to 
them every Sunday! The crowds are getting 
bigger every time, too. I’ve got the attendance 
figures and collection totals right here in my 
briefcase. At first I thought Billy was on the 
wrong track, but now I’m convinced. He says 
the Gospelite Church is bound to grow because 
he’s the only minister who’s got guts enough to 
tell the truth. The others are all half dead, 
mumbling to empty pews. Why? Because the 
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people want to know the truth. All he’s doing 
is telling the truth that the others are afraid to 
say or don’t know. 

The funny thing about it is that we’re not 
taking people away from the other churches so 
much as bringing people into church that never 
went anywhere before, which only goes to show 
we've really got something new, and we’re right 
in touch with the way people feel. I can tell 
when a thing is going over, and I never backed 
a loser. So I’m backing Billy Harrison. 

Don’t think he’s just destructive. Just look 
at the figures, and the churches we’ve built. 
That’s constructive, and it’s based on Gospel 
too. Billy’s a real scholar. He’s made a special 
study of the Bible, and I’ll bet he knows better 
than anybody all the references to Zion and why 
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the Jews ought to go there. That’s Palestine 
you know. It’s their homeland, just like Texas 
is ours. To show how constructive we are, we’ye 
set up a special fund: Send the Jews to Palestine 
Fund. We put in ten percent of all our regula 
collections, and then we add to it the ¢ofal col. 
lection, after expenses, that is, from the mag 
meetings we have every first Thursday in th 
month. So nobody can complain we aren 
doing something. It’s positive, it’s vital, as Billy 
says, and we’ve only just begun, but from the 
way we're growing I’d guess it won’t be mor 
than two or three years before we spread out 
beyond Texas, and then I’ll be traveling by ait 
instead of this slow ole train. Of course this 
train isn’t so bad, seeing it gives me the change 
to talk to all kinds of people. By the way... 


Goethe on the Jews 


by Alfred Werner 


A FEW YEARS AGO, when Germany threat- 

ened to become the supreme master of the 
world, a curious controversy arose in the land 
of Israel. Some critics were horrified by the 
award of a literary prize to a Hebrew author for 
his translation of Goethe’s Faust: Goethe, they 
argued, belonged to the same vile people that, 


since 1933, had waged a relentless war against 


the Jews, and for a Jew there were more impor- 
tant and worthier things to do in war-time than 
to deal with a German author. However, a dif- 
ferent view was expressed by other critics who 
maintained that the Jewish people were not at 
war with the German language and culture. 
Now, four years after the military defeat of 
Germany and the disintegration of Nazism as an 
organized power, on the eve of the Goethe Bi- 
centennial, the two schools still exist. In this 
country Ludwig Lewisohn and Dr. Trude 
Weiss-Rosmarin are both concerned over the 
fact that Goethe was a German, and both are 
thoroughly familiar with the poet’s moral and 
intellectual merits and shortcomings. Yet the 
ardent Zionist, Lewisohn, in his introduction 
to his two-volume work, Goethe, The Story of 
a Man,* defends the Weimarian against any pos- 
sible connection with the crimes committed 
by the present-day Germans: “He looked 
with sharp distrust and prophetic shame upon 
even the earlier, more pardonable and more am- 
iable manifestations of German separatism, of 
German arrogance, upon the whole German 
cult of pride and blood and death.” Dr. Weiss- 





* Farrar, Straus and Company, 2 vols., $10.00. 


Rosmarin however, charges that ‘“‘Goethe hin- 
self was an exemplar of the baseness of mind and 
the callousness of soul which made Maidanek 
and Oswiecim possible,” implying that it was no 
accident, but a “consummation of character” 
that Buchenwald was built on the outskirts of 
Weimar. (The Jewish Spectator, March 1949), 


SINCE these two views are not compatible, 
which of them is correct? In particular, wa 
Goethe an anti-Semite, in the common usage of 
the term? Since Ludwig Geiger endeavored to 
answer this question (in Die deutsche Literatur 
und die Juden, 1910) a number of books and 
pamphlets dealing exclusively with this subject 
have appeared. They suffer, in general, from 
their apologetic character. Jews, and friends of 


the Jews, have endeavored to whitewash Goethe, ¥ 


to minimize or explain away his expressions of 
bias. The anti-Semites, on the other hand, have 
done their utmost to “prove” that Goethe, be- 
ing a true German, was a Jew-baiter. Mark 
Waldman, who defended Goethe, wrote in 1934 
that “Goethe would not be welcome in Hitler- 
land and would in all probability have landed in 
a concentration camp.” Yet anyone familiar 
with the poet’s conciliatory, if not pussy-foot- 
ing attitudes in contemporary politics, wil 
think it more likely that, had Goethe lived in 
1933, he would have reacted as did the 20th cen- 
tury “Olympian,” Gerhart Hauptmann, .name- 
ly, by acquiescing to the victory of Nazism 
Goethe would not have moved a finger for his 
Jewish friends and admirers, any more than the 
sage of Agnetendorf went out of his way to ai 
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the Jewish critics, actors, and producers who 
had contributed to his triumphs. 

In general, Goethe’s Jewish interpreters have 
refrained from tampering with Goethe’s texts. 
One exception was the 19th century philologist, 
Gottschalk Eduard Guhrauér who, editing 
Goethe’s correspondence, deleted a silly anti- 
Semitic remark made by Goethe in a letter to 
his friend Knebel. Guhrauer was thereupon as- 
sailed by three generations of anti-Semitic writ- 
ers, seeing the mote in his eyes, but not the beam 
in their own. For, in order to “prove” that 
Goethe was a Jew-hater, the Nazis unscrupu- 
lously quoted Goethe out of context, eliminat- 
ing his pro-Jewish utterances. (A typical case 
of this distortion of meaning will be mentioned 
below). 

What is needed. therefore, is an approach to 
Goethe without farti-pris, free from tenden- 
tious simplification and wilful misinterpretation. 
In the first place, several factors influencing 
Goethe’s character and literary output must be 
borne in mind. Though he was most success- 
ful in practically all of his enterprises, and 
though he reached a ripe old age, he was one of 
the most neurotic individuals that ever trod the 
earth (Read his autobiography, Truth and Fic- 
tion, and remember the statement he made in 
1824: that in his seventy-five years he had not 
had four weeks of entire ease!). In his moodi- 
ness he frequently made remarks that should be 
of interest to a psychiatrist rather than to the 
ordinary reader. Like Friedrich Nietzsche he 
permitted his judgment too easily to be influ- 
enced by his personal chagrin—hence, in the 
Collected Works of both authors there are many 
utterances, pro-German and anti-German, pro- 
Christian and anti-Christian, pro-Jewish and 
anti-Jewish, and so forth, that must not be taken 
at their face value. Seen in this light, Goethe’s 
“anti-Semitic” jokes, in bad taste though some 
of them are, must not be taken too seriously. 

Another factor to be considered is Goethe’s 
background. He was born in a city which, by 
the middle of the 18th century, still remained 
sunken in medieval obscurantism. While some 
rays of the new “Aufklaerung” movement had 
penetrated Berlin and Vienna, Frankfort-on- 
thé-Main refused to open its gates to the En- 
lightenment. At the time when the boy Wolf- 
gang visited Frankfurt’s Judengasse, the local 
Jews were still forced to wear distinctive garbs, 
to abstain from the majority of occupations, and 
outside the ghetto to confine their walks to the 
Fischerfeld. By 1755 in Berlin Gotthold Eph- 
ram Lessing had given to the press the Philo- 
sophische Gespraeche of his intimate friend, 
Moses Mendelssohn, and soon afterwards the 
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hunchback from Dessau was hailed as the “Ger- 
man Plato” in the Prussian capital. In addition 
to being fortunate in meeting the Jewish phil- 
osopher, Lessing had the privilege of descending 
from a family of liberal pastors, his paternal 
grandfather having, in his doctoral dissertation, 
pleaded for toleration of all religions. Wolf- 
gang, however, grew up in the narrowness of 
Lutheran orthodoxy. It was his own curiosity 
rather than encouragement from any adults 
that caused the precocious boy to seek out the 
denizens of the Ghetto: 

“Among the mysteriously significant things 
which weighed upen my boyhood and mv 
vouth, not the least was the condition of the 
Tews’ Town or. rather, the Jews’ Street, because 
it consisted of hardly more than a few streets 
which in early davs had been squeezed in be- 
tween the wall and the moat... The narrow- 
ness, the dirt, the swarming neople, the accent 
of an undelightful dialect—all these combined 
to form a disagreeable impression even if one 
glanced in through the gate. It was long before 
I ventured in alone. . . Yet these people re- 
mained the chosen of God and connected us, 
however it may have come to pass, with the 
memories of remote antiquity. Moreover they 
were human beings, active, kindly, and even the 
pertinacity with which they clung to their wavs 
commanded one’s respect. Moreover, the girls 
were pretty and liked it well enough when on 
the Sabbath a Christian boy, meeting them in 
the fields (the Fischerfeld. A. W.) bore himself 
in friendly and attentive fashion. I was extreme- 
ly curious to become acquainted with their cere- 
monies. I did not desist until I had visited the 
synagogue several times: I was present at a cir- 
cumcision, at a wedding, and carried away an 
image of the Feast of Tabernacles. I was well 
received everywhere and hosnitably entertained 
and invited to return.” (From Poetry and 
Truth, translated by Ludwig Lewisohn), 

The volume containing these reminiscences 
appeared in 1811. In the same year the poet, 
then sixty-two, met at the spa of Karlsbad, Bo- 
hemia, the Jewish banker, Simon von Laemel, 
with whom he discussed the subject, emphatic- 
ally denying that he hated the Jews. Yet “The 
impression I received in my native town as a 
small child was rather frightening,” the old man 
admitted. ‘The figures of the dark and narrow 
ghetto were outside the ken of my experience 
and they exerte ' a strange fascination upon my 
imagination. J] ust could not understand how 
this people had brought forth the most remark- 
able book in the world. What I felt in the way 
of active aversion to the Jews in my younger 
days was rather a sense of embarrassment in the 
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presence of the mysterious and unaesthetic. The 
contempt which I felt at times was largely a 
reflection of the attitude of the Christian men 
and women of my environment. Only later, as 
I came to know many highly gifted and sensi- 
tive men of this race, did a sense of esteem be- 
gin to mingle with the admiration which I feel 
for the people who created the Bible and for the 
poet who sang the Song of Songs.” (In Goethe, 
Wisdom and Experience, translated by Her- 
mann J. Weigand).* In other words, Goethe 
made strenuous efforts to fight, within himself, 
the dichotomy: Ancient Israelites—Modern 
Jews. As a precocious youngster he voluntarily 
took up the study, not only of Hebrew, but even 
of Yiddish. The author of The Sorrows of 
Young Werther rushed into the Ghetto to fight 
a fire and was “rewarded for my trouble on the 
spot by the most marvelous and manifold spir- 
itual experiences” (Poetry and Truth). Not 
only did he praise, time and again, the beauty 
of the Old Testament, which influenced his 
main works (especially Faust), but he was al- 
so interested in Jewish music and in Jewish hu- 
mor. At Eger (Bohemia) he visited what once 
had been the synagogue, at Venice the old Jew- 
ish cemetery. 


NEVERTHELESS, a strange inconsistency of 


mind and heart remained throughout his life, . 


the same that caused Christian thinkers from 
Saint Augustine to Cardinal Faulhaber to extol 
the Jewish Scriptures and, in the same breath, 
to disassociate themselves from the Jews of their 
own days. Although by 1812 Goethe had met a 
considerable number of Jewish-born artists, 
scholars, and philanthropists who in no way re- 
sembled the wretched ghetto types of his youth, 
in that year he felt compelled to advise his friend 
Zelter against selecting Old Testament themes 
for works of art: “It is not antipathy that is 
aroused, but rather a lack of response; not aver- 
sion, but rather disinclination. Those myths, of 
true grandeur, present a respectable aspect at 
a sober distance, and the devoutness of our 
youth remains attached to them. As soon, how- 
ever, as these heroes enter the present, it occurs 
to us that they are Jews, and we feel a contrast 
between ancestors and descendants that confuses 
and irritates” (Translation by Weigand; italics 
mine). 

But to the insistence on the part of Goethe on 
identifying the modern Jew with the plain and 
often unsavory businessmen he had defended as 
a young Frankfort lawyer, not to mention the 
beggars of the Judengasse, came another, more 





* Pantheon Books, 290 pp., $3.75. 
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important motif preventing him from having 
a completely unbiased attitude towards the Jey, 
such as was held by contemporaries like Lessing 
and Thomas Jefferson. For instance, he resentej 
the Jews’ battle for emancipation because hy 
loathed not the Jews, but any change of the sti. | 


tus quo. He, who was horrified by the French jj 


Revolution threatening to turn the world up. 
side down, believed in a sort of pre-ordained 
hierarchical order, reaching “from the higheg 
to the lowest, from the Emperor down to the 
Jews.” In this social system, everyone was sup. 
posed to be active in his special sphere to which 
he was tied by Fate (His Excellency, Herr von 
Goethe, conveniently forgot that his own an- 
cestors were plain artisans and traders!) He en- 
tirely agreed with the monarchists in the prin- 
ciple of preserving what is established and fight. 
ing revolutionary change, since revolution tend- 
ed to return to lawlessness and abandonment of 
restraint. In 1809 he remarked to Riemer: 

“Men should be trained with a view to ser- 
vice, women with a view to motherhood. The 
present misfortune of the world is after all due 
for the most part to the fact that the idea of 
mastery has taken hold of all classes. The middle 
class took the lead in this trend—the merchant 
wanting wealth, the bourgeois, culture. Only 
the nobility is rooted in the time-honored idea 
of service.” 

Despite the fact that Goethe knew and en- 
joyed the company of such gifted emancipated 
women as Madame de Stael and Rahel von Varn- 
hagen (nee Levin) he would have liked to se 
women restricted to a narrow special sphere. 
And though he was a life-long admirer of the 
Jew Spinoza, the idea that the Jews should stop 
being Imperial crown-serfs and be put on equal 
footing with the Christian burghers was unbear- 
able to him. Why, if one single stone was taken 
out of the edifice, the whole hierarchical order 
might topple. “Let the shoemaker abide by his 
last, the peasant by his plow, and let the king 
know how to govern,” he once wrote. And let 
the Jew stay in the ghetto, he might have added. 
It was this unfortunate static thinking that 
made him rage against the philanthropist Israel 
Jacobsohn, financial manager of the Duke of 
Brunswick, who, in a pamphlet, had demanded 
full civic rights for the Jews. It was this deplor- 
able anti-revolutionary attitude of an otherwise 
dynamic thinker that caused him to enjoy read- 
ing an anonymous pamphlet attacking Jacob- 
sohn—too bad it was not effective enough “to 
make the humanity quack (Humanitaetssal- 
bader, namely Jacobsohn) rediculous before the 
whole world once and for all.” 

His anti-revolutionary Weltanschauung was 
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abo responsible for what one might call religious 
anti-Semitism. For Goethe, often referred to’as 
“der grosse Heide,” the great heathen, was hard- 
ly a pious Christian. He often remarked that, 
4s a-poet and artist he was a polytheist, in his 
nature studies a pantheist, and as a moral being 
,monotheist. According to him it was absurd 
trying to decide which was the true religion, and 
to a friend he confided that to be in harmony 
with oneself was more important than to have 
2 positive religion. In Faust, and elsewhere, he 
poked fun at the Church, and at various Chris- 
tian tenets and institutions. Yet, somehow, he 
upheld Christianity as a bulwark of law and 
order. In his novel, Wilhelm Meister, he goes so 
far as to envisage an ideal Christian commun- 
ity in which there would be no room for Jews— 
since they denied the basis of the Christian civil- 
ization, how could they be granted a share in it? 

Goethe reached the peak of intolerance upon 
learning, in 1823, that the duchy of Weimar had 
promulgated a law permitting intermarriage 
between Jew and Christian. To Chancellor von 
Mueller, a personal friend, the old man. poured 
out his wrath: “If the Superintendent General 
had any character he would rather give up his 
ofice than to marry a Jewess in church in the 
name of Holy Trinity.” The same man who had 
lived a most unconventional life, worried lest 
“all moral sentiments in families, which abso- 
lutely rested upon religious sentiments, would be 
undermined by such a scandalous law.” How 
would they prevent a Jewess from becoming 
Lord High-Stewardess? “Do we . . . wish to 
take the lead in everything absurd and try out 
every grotesque thing?” 

The good Von Mueller was slightly shocked 
by the great man’s intolerance and tried to miti- 
gate the bad effect these outpourings might have 
on some readers: ““What appeared noteworthy 
in his zeal against the Jews was his profound 
respect for positive religion, and the established 
order of the state, notwithstanding his latitud- 
inarianism.” Von Mueller also hinted that 
Goethe’s fury might be traced to his own per- 
sonal troubles— the septuagenarian, apparently, 
vented his spleen on the Jews because a certain 
young lady (who was certainly not a Jewess!) 
had rejected his marriage proposal. .. . 


GoETHE’s great spirit was fettered to feudal- 
im to such an extent that he resented all re- 
formers and innovators, whether Anabaptists, 
sans-culottes, or emancipators of Jews or women. 
While this attitude was, in part, caused by his 
fear of any violent overturn, it was also caused 
by his belief in archetypes. He expressed this 
creed most beautifully in a stanza entitled: 
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Destiny 
As on the day that brought thee to this earth 
The sun stood in conjunction with the stars, 
So art thou fashioned by the heavenly laws 
That mark thy ways and walk with thee from 
birth. 
Thus art thou stamped: thyself thou canst not 
flee. 
Thus spake the Sibyls, thus the Prophets spake. 
Not vasty time nor any power can break 
The living Form that grows eternally. 


(Translated by F. Melian Stawell and Nora 
Purtscher Wydenbruck, in The Permanent 
Goethe, Dial Press. 


The French emancipators who tore down the 
Ghetto gates thought differently. As Clermont- 
Tonnere put it: “To the individual Jew every- 
thing, to the Jews as a nation nothing.” These 
revolutionaries objected to the idea of the Jews, 
living as “a nation within a nation,” they 
wanted them to become Frenchmen, fully and 
quickly. To Goethe, however, the Jew was 
“gepraegte Form,” an archetype, “fashioned by 
the heavenly laws.” As a young writer in Frank- 
fort he reviewed Issachar Behr Falkensohn’s 
Poems by a Polish Jew, and scolded the author 
for his lack of Jewishness, for his failure to pro- 
duce anything that could not have been done 
as well by any Christian devotee of belles-let- 
tres. It was his fixed idea that the Jews consti- 
tuted a pure race. Discussing his own poem, 
Tyche (Chance) he praised them as a race that 
had resisted crossing: “It is not chance that one 
derives his origin from this or that nation, race, 
or family; for the nations scattered on the earth, 
as well as their manifold ramifications, are to be 
regarded as individuals, and Tyche can only in- 
tervene by intermixture and interbreeding. We 
see an important example of the obdurate indi- 
viduality of such races in the Jews.” 

Hence Goethe time and again praises the Jews 
for their stubborn survival as an ethnic group. 
If in Wilhelm Meister the idea of accepting the 
Jews as full-fledged members of a basically 
Christian community is frowned upon, as an 
educational topic the history of the Israelites is 
chosen in preference to the story of other na- 
tions: 

“Among all the heathen religions (for such 
also is the Israelitic) the Israelitic has great 
merits, of which I shall only mention a few. Be- 
fore the ethnic tribunal, before the tribunal of 
the God of nations it is not asked whether it is 
the best, the most excellent, but only whether 
it is enduring, whether it has preserved itself. 
The Israelitic people have never been much good, 
as its leaders, judges, overseers, and prophets 
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have cast this fact in its teeth a thousand times: 
it possesses a few virtues and most of the faults 
of other nations; but in independence, firmness, 
and bravery, and if all this is of no more value, 
in tenacity it has no equal. It is the most con- 
stant people on earth; it is, it was, it will be to 
glorify the name of Jehovah through all ages. 
We have, therefore, put it up as a model, as a 
principal picture to which the others only serve 
as a frame” (translation by Waldman). 

While such utterances are, of course, far be- 
low the all-embracing humanity that speaks to 
us from Nathan the Wise, this philosophy is, 
nevertheless, diametrically opposed to that of 
Alfred Rosenberg, which, indeed, “made Maid- 
anek and Oswiecim possible.” In any event, 
whatever ideas about the Jews Goethe may have 
nourished, he strove, throughout his life, to con- 
quer his prejudice, personal and metaphysical. 
In 1778 he wrote a little play, The Plunderswei- 
len Fair. It contains an interlude, dramatizing 
the Biblical Esther story—a play within a play, 
like the burlesque performed by the craftsmen 
of Athens before the court of Theseus and Hyp- 
polita in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Goethe 
treated the subject in a rather humorous way, 
yet he was able to say a few pertinent things 
that may shock professional Jew-baiters. When 
Premier Haman appears before King Ahasuerus, 
complaining about the Jews’ tendency to acquire 
money through usury, the King answers, calm- 
ly: 

“T know that far too well. My friend, I am 
not blind. 

“But others do it worse, who are not circum- 
cised,” 


Haman puts forth most of the canards that 
have been held against the Jews throughout the 
ages—and the King dismisses them, one after 
another. Only when the monarch is told that 
the Jews aim at his life does the lie have the de- 
sired effect and he reluctantly delivers the Jews 
into the hands of Haman. Significantly, the 
Nazi, Franz Koch, in his anti-Semitic mono- 
graph about Goethe and the Jews, quotes Ha- 
man’s accusations in full, but leaves out the 
King’s replies! 

Goethe was well aware of the deficiencies of 
this burlesque treatment of the Esther story. 
Eighty years old in 1830, he returned to the 
plot he had left fifty years earlier for other, 
greater tasks. This version was destined by fate 
to remain a fragment. But the old man’s ap- 
proach to the plot was wiser and more philo- 
sophical than was that of his early Sturm und 
Drang period. The spirit of Lessing, the gospel 
of humanity, is revealed unmistakably in a dis- 
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pute between the king and his minister. Whe 
Haman endeavors to talk Ahasuerus out of hi 
intention of honoring Mordecai, with the argy. 
ment that the person to be honored is merely , 
Jew, the king retorts: 

“What do you mean by ‘only a Jew!’ Isnt, 
Jew a man like you and me? Aren’t the Jews 4. 
so my subjects?” 


GOETHE made his Faust exclaim: “Zwei Sep. 
len wohnen, ach, in meiner Brust!” Two souk 
also dwelt in the poet’s bosom: there the medi. 
eval Teuton was constantly at odds with the 
modern humanist, the staunch anti-barbarian, 
The same Goethe who, at times, could make an. 
ti-Semitic remarks to a close friend, as a direc. 
tor of the Weimar stage forbade the actors to 
vilify the Jews. When the actor Wurm attemp- 
ted to expose the Jews to ridicule, the Privy 
Councilor flew into a rage, exclaiming: “It js 
shameful thus to pillory a nation that contri- 
butes so outstandingly to the arts and sciences, 
As long as I am directing the theater, such plays 
must not be given.” Not only was he pleased 
by the admiration bestowed upon him by a 
number of Berlin Jewesses (who, according to 
Riemer, understood him better than the Echt- 
und-nur Deutschen) and entranced by the mu- 
sical genius of the young Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, but he also aided men of Jewish or- 
igin, time and again. At his behest the painter 
Mortiz Oppenheim received a professorial title; 
he helped Michael Beer, the brother of the com- 
poser Meyerbeer, to get his play, The Pariah, 
produced at Weimar, and in a short essay the 
master hailed the drama as a symbol of humili- 
ated, oppressed, and despised humanity of all 
nations. Because Moses Mendelssohn had not 
cared for his poetry, Goethe, in his anger, once 
referred to him as the “new Socrates with the 
Jewish tricks.” Yet on several occasions he paid 
homage to the noble hunchback from Dessau, 
and, knowing that the wise Nathan had been 
modeled after Moses Mendelssohn, Goethe 
warmly commended Lessing’s play in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“May the well-known story, auspiciously re- 
lated, forever remind the German people that it 
is called upon not only to view, but also to 
hearken and understand. May this absolutely 
divine idea of tolerance and forbearance ever re- 
main holy and dear to the nation!” 

Goethe has frequently sinned against the same 
humanism of which he considered himself, and 
was considered by the multitude, to be the most 
eloquent spokesman. Ludwig Boerne was, in 4 
sense, right in scolding the great man for hav- 
ing failed in his mission: “Goethe could have 
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teen a Hercules and could have freed his fath- 
sland from its excessive refuse; but he only 
fetched the golden apples of the Hesperides 
which he kept for himself and then seated him- 
gif at the feet of Omphale and remained seated 
there.” For similar reasons Emerson, who always 
maintained that character was even higher than 
intellect, thinking being the function, yet liv- 
ing being the functionary, was rather grudging 
in his praise of the egotist Goethe. Now both 
the Frankfort Jewish journalist and the Boston 
transcendentalist philosopher were, intellectual- 
ly, small men compared to the giant Goethe. But 
from a strictly moral viewpoint, right was on 
their side! ; 
Still, there is nothing to link Goethe with th 
barbarism that devastated the poet’s fatherland 
between 1933 and 1945. When Goethe extolled 
“Streben” he did not think of world conquest 
by means of arms, but of the improvement, the 
liberation of one’s soul. And one is moved to 
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note how the old man, just one yeat before his 
death, in a letter to a friend (quoted here in 
Weigand’s translation) humbly admitted that 
he was far from having reached his goal of self- 
perfection: 

“Of all the creeds since the dawn of creation 
I did not happen on one that I could have em- 
braced without reservations. But now a sect, 
known as the Hypsistarians, has come to my 
notice. These folks, squeezed between heath- 
ens, Jews, and Christians, announced that they 
would esteem, admire and revere whatever ap- 
pealed to them as good and perfect to a supreme 
degree and that they would worship it as some- 
thing closely related to the divine. Here all at 
once I perceived a happy ray beamed upon me 
from a dark age; for I felt that I had been striv- 
ing all my life to qualify as a Hypsistarian. But 
that is no small effort; for how can one, with the 
limitations of one’s individuality, press forward 
to the perception of what is most perfect?” 


The Kibbutz Comes of Age 


by Ben 


Nor SO LONG AGO, an article on the Jew- 
ish National Home in Palestine would al- 
most invariably begin by referring to the “‘Zion- 
ist experiment.” This served not only to collect 
in a single striking phrase all the departures 
from precedent that such articles were bound to 
describe—the reverse flow from the city to the 
farm, the migration against the stream from de- 
veloped countries to “the rim of the desert,” 
and particularly the radical innovations in social 
organization (the commune, the cooperative 
settlement, the “multi-purpose” labor federa- 
tion). It also served to set a tone of skepticism 
for such magazine pieces. It implied questions 
like these: Would the ‘Zionist experiment” suc- 
ceed? Was it economically feasible? Could it 
survive the hostility of the Arabs and the cool- 
ness of the great powers who courted Arab fa- 
vor because of their strategic interests? 

There is no clearer sign of the great change 
that has taken place than the fact that one no 
longer sees this term, “the Zionist experiment,” 
in print. Articles on Zionism today are almost 
certain to begin with quite a different tag-line: 
“Israel is a fact.” 

If Israel is a fact, one of the most potent 
teasons why this is so are the labor settlements 
in Israel, the rural producers’ cooperatives and, 
above all, the kibbutzim. They were the outer 
lines of defense on the Syrian, the Lebanese, the 
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Transjordan, and the Egyptian frontiers of the 
new state. They were the bases and training 
grounds for Palmakh, Israeli’s only mobilized 
military force in the first weeks of Arab inva- 
sion. Their young man formed a large part of 
the Palmakh cadres, as well as of the soldiers of 
the World War II Jewish Brigade; and later 
they also supplied a considerable proportion of 
the staff and field commanders of the enlarged 
Israeli army. The political and economic lead- 
ership of Israel is just as disproportionately 
drawn from the collective settlements, or from 
former kibbutz members still retaining close 
personal ties with their old communes. 

Forms of organization which, like the Palestin- 
ian commune and cooperative settlement, have 
performed essential and outstanding services, 
and which continue to bear so great a weight in 
the whole balance of Israeli society, may safely 
claim to be “established” if Israel itself is estab- 
lished. With a history of almost forty years, and 
with an entire generation that has lived its whole 
life in them, the Israeli cooperative and com- 
munal settlements, counting today a population 
of about 70,000 great-grandparents, grandpar- 
ents, parents, and children, may cease to be de- 
scribed as social experiments, and begin to be 
accepted as social facts. 

But in spite of these impressive statistics, the 
kibbutz, at any rate, is still generally regarded as 
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more experiment than established fact. We have 
come some distance from the original abstract 
doubt that so radically different a social entity 
as the kibbutz could exist at all in a capitalist 
environment. The way in which doubts about 
the commune’s durability are now phrased con- 
stitutes a tribute as well as a question: people 
say that the kibbutz has proved remarkably well 
adapted for the pioneer tasks of Zionism, but it 
remains to be seen whether it can survive the 
ordeal of success and a more settled style of life. 
This commonly held opinion is still usually bas- 
ed on a fairly general grasp of the facts, but a 
closer, more detailed examination bears out, to 
an impressive degree, both the tribute to the 
communes’ viability and effectiveness in the 
past, and the prediction that grave new prob- 
lems will arise for the kibbutz when it faces the 
problems of permanency in the future. 


THroucuHovut the history of the kibbutz in 
Israel, it has been the subject of impassioned de- 
bate, particularly in comparison with the small- 
holders’ cooperative settlement. The compara- 
tive advantages of one form as against the other 
have been vigorously argued in economic, social, 
or purely agricultural terms. I certainly do not 
intend to enter into these complex problems, but 
some specific advantages of the kibbutz have be- 
come clear—and these were precisely the advan- 
tages that made it a veritable army of Zionism, 
disposal on all fronts and frontiers, in peace as 
in war. 

All experience in Israel has shown that out- 
post settlements which have to establish them- 
selves under difficult military conditions must 
almost necessarily be organized on communal, 
collectivist lines. Even cooperatively organized 
smallholders’ settlements proved ill-adapted for 
defense: when such cooperative settlements were 
attempted in frontier areas, they usually adopt- 
ed the collectivist system temporarily while 
under attack. 

However, the same is true in times of peace as 
well. The smallholders’ cooperative has usually 
succeeded only when located near an urban mar- 
ket. The kibbutz can manage better in re- 
mote places. One of the main economic advan- 
tages of the kibbutz is that it shares its capita! 
equipment and services among a large number of 
people. Because of this, in remoter areas, the 
kibbutz could bear the high transport costs and 
other costs of production that proved excessive 
for the moshav. 

But Israel has other frontiers than purely 
physical ones. From the very beginning the suc- 
cess or failure of Jewish resettlement in Israel 
has depended on scientific exploration and ex+ 
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periment. A great variety of institutions, or. 
ganizations, and individuals have participated ip 
this, from the Jewish Agency, and its Agricyl. 
tural Experiment Stations, to private Persons, 
very often amateurs, riding their particuly 
hobbies. But it will hardly be disputed that the 
kibbutz has taken an increasingly important 
part whenever vital experiments required sys. 
tematic, long-term effort under the most ardy. 
ous and risky conditions. We might cite the new 
fishing villages, dry-farming and irrigated farm; 
in the Negev, experiments in hill farming, and 
in cultivating the salt-permeated soils of the 
Dead Sea area. The very organization of the 
kibbutz makes it best suited to carry out such 
work. 


THE kibbutz has also shown itself particular- 
ly well adapted for certain essential educational 
functions of the Zionist project. It is well 
known that the Jews now farming the soil of 
Israel had to be trained at a relatively mature 
age for their work, beginning with the most 
routine operations. This was a continuous pro- 
ject, because every effort was—and is—made to 
send incoming immigrants to the farms. These 
men have to be trained, for the most part on the 
job. In this field, the communes proved them- 
selves an unrivalled school. 

All this was possible because the collective sys- 
tem of farm management allows for consider- 
able division of labor. This greatly simplifies the 
task of training and employing newcomers. The 
collective farm can afford to accept untrained 
workers and allot them particular jobs where 
they can be productive while they learn. Fur- 
thermore, since the learners themselves generally 
intend to set up collective farms of the same di- 
versified type, it is not necessary for each mem- 
ber to become proficient in all the skills required 
for single-handed management of a farmstead. 
Because of this set-up, the kibbutz had uncon- 
tested primacy before the war as a medium for 
the absorption of young immigrants without 
private means who were willing to settle as 
farmers. In the moshav, on the other hand, each 
farmer has to handle an entire mixed farm in all 
its branches. That is why (with the exception 
of special poultry farms) moshavim were 
founded mainly by seasoned farm-workers with 
long experience in Palestine, and not by new 
immigrants. 

A consequence of the division of labor in the 
kibbutz is the fact that its members are, to 4 
large extent, economically replaceable. Since 
each member is responsible only for a particular 
job within the total economy—and not for an 
entire farm unit, nor for the entire support of 
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his own family, as in the moshav—it is quite 
esy to detach a member from his farm work 
and permit him to teach newcomers. Because 
of this, the kibbutztm have a noteworthy record 
4s educational institutions for the purposes of 
the Zionist movement—and not just purely vo- 
cational training either. It is no mere accident 
that the Youth Aliyah—which trained thou- 
sands of refugee children for a new type of life 
in Israel—relied chiefly upon the kibbutzim as 
homes and schools for its wards, and upon kib- 
butz members for teachers. It is equally charac- 
teristic that Palmakh, the famous mobilized sec- 
tion of the Haganah, was based in the kibbutzim 
—and to a large extent trained by kibbutz com- 
manders. Like the Youth Aliyah, Palmakh 
worked part-time and trained part-time, a sys- 
tem that had its educational no less than eco- 
nomic advantages. The Palmakh units today 
—like the Youth Aliyah groups in their day— 
are one of the major sources for new settle- 
ments (kibbutzim as a matter of course) on all 
Israel’s frontiers, and its soldiers were always 
proudly aware that they were intimately allied 
with the farmers of their country. 

The same factor explains why the kibbutz was 
entirely responsible before the war for training 
prospective young immigrants, or khalutzim, 
abroad. A kibbutz member—unlike a moshav- 
nik—could easily be spared away from home, 
even leaving his family behind if necessary, for 
a year or two. Some other member could al- 
ways be assigned his particular job, and his fam- 
ily was provided for collectively. 

Through their work in Hechalutz, the kib- 
butzim have brought their influence to bear on 
a far wider section of the Israeli population than 
is contained in their own membership. The ib- 
butzim in 1947 had a population of between 40,- 
000 and 50,000; together with the cooperatives 
(19,000) they were about 10 percent of the 
Jewish population in Israel. But Hechalutz had 
trained fully half the Jewish workers in Pales- 
tine before the war, or at least 20 percent of the 
total Jewish population. 

The same factor of “replaceability” explains 
why the kibbutz has always been able to permit 
volunteering, or even to mobilize manpower, on 
a lavish scale for difficult or essential public ser- 
vices away from home, whether it was to work 
at the torrid Dead Sea potash plants, serve in the 
Jewish Brigade, or act as an Israeli trade com- 
missioner in a foreign country. The ability of 
the Jewish community to rely on the kibbutz 
for the yeomen and leaders of any essential un- 
dertaking—from rescuing Jews from the Nazis 
to setting up experimental settlements in the 
arid Negev—explains why so many kibbutz 
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people occupy positions of the most extraordin- 
ary importance in the new state. You will find 
the names of ex-members or actual members in 
the Cabinet, in the parliament, among the staff 
and field commanders of the armed services, in 
Israeli missions abroad, in the merchant marine, 
etc., etc. 


THESE contributions of the kibbutz have not 
gone unrecognized. In fact, from the very be- 
ginning, there has been a special attitude to- 
wards the kibbutz among Zionists everywhere 
and the Yishuv in particular; in spite of parti- 
san criticism, everyone understood at bottom 
that they were a sort of Plato’s soldiers in the 
Republic of Israel—those who bore the highest 
responsibilities, maintained the most exemplary 
standards, and made the smallest personal de- 
mands. 


But the kibbutz has gained more than this 
general and rather indefinite approbation. A 
striking commentary on the place the kibbutz 
holds in Israel is the fact that, while its first 
founders were, of course, Socialists and secular- 
ists, and they remain the major element, the 
kibbutz today is not confined to any party or 
ideology. The religious Hapoel Hamizrachi are 
very active in forming kibbutzim; the centrist 
General Zionists also have their kibbutzim: and 
even the rightist groups, from Brit Trumpeldor 
to Beigin, planned at various times to establish 
communes. 


Another eloquent testimony to the success of 
the kibbutz is the fact that the moshav move- 
ment—at least, in the newer settlements—is ten- 
tatively adopting certain collectivist features. 
We mentioned that frontier moshavim tempor- 
arily organized as communes. Some of these 
settlements—as well as others in more thickly 
settled areas—adopted the practice of collective 
cultivation for at least certain crops. They found 
that this enabled them to make far better use of 
mechanical equipment and allowed for a cer- 
tain division of labor. 


The “growth curve” of the kibbutzim them- 
selves, moreover, has been climbing steadily. 
From before World War I to the mid-Twenties, 
less than thirty kibbutzim were founded, from 
1925 to 1936 less than twenty, but in the past 
twelve or thirteen years, the new kibbutzim have 
numbered over two hundred. And the end is 
not yet in sight. With the victories of Israel, 
the Israeli frontiers and exposed areas have enor- 
mously increased. There is more need today than 
ever before for establishing rapidly a large num- 
ber of new outpost settlements. The kibbutz 
has abundantly proven that it is best equipped 
to do this job. 
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Yet in spite of these signs of youth, vigor, and 
success in the kibbutz movement, it would not 
be wildly exaggerated to say that the kibbutz 
movement faces today a most difficult period, 
that it must meet a crisis of middle age, of ad- 
justing to more settled conditions. The fact that 
the kibbutz was something of a historical neces- 
sity for Zionism, that it was best able to bear the 
strain of the problematical undertakings Zion- 
ism imposes upon its pioneers, has been justly 
regarded as a cause of the success of the kibbutz 
itself. Other secular collectivist settlements 
generally broke down over personal incompati- 
bilities, because they lacked the disciplinary 
force of a common aim and social function be- 
yond the ideal of collectivism itself. The kib- 
butz had such an aim and function, as the pio- 
neer vanguard of Zionism. But in the old, settled 
communes, which are no longer frontier out- 
posts but solidly established villages, the kibbutz 
is more and more driven back upon the attrac- 
tion of its own way of living as a basis for hold- 
ing its members. 


Now it happens that the kibbutz way of liv- 
ing is still quite elastic, and new suggestions or 
experiments are continually being made with a 
view to improving it. There is a decided trend 
for these changes or projected changes to go in 
the direction not only of a higher standard of 
living, but of considerable “concessions to pri- 
vacy.” There is criticism, in some quarters of 
the kibbutz, of the system of all eating together 
in a single large dining room; of houses equipped 
only for sleeping, while all plumbing facilities 
—shower rooms, privies—are common and sep- 
arate from the dwelling rooms; of children sleep- 
ing in separate houses away from their parents. 
In many places, some of these specific forms of 
collectivism have already been abandoned, and 
others are being modified, or their modification 
is being seriously discussed. 

Obviously, such a trend could easily be re- 
garded as an omen of disintegration of the col- 
lective, or, if you will, as a return to individual- 
ist “normalcy”. But undoubtedly such an in- 
terpretation would be badly mistaken. As long 
as the communes organize production collec- 
tively and do not distribute their income as 
wages, all such concessions to privacy leave their 
essentially collectivist character unimpaired. 
However, like the general rise in the standard 
of living on old kibbutzim, these changes do 
signify an adjustment to permanency, a ten- 
dency to overcome the enforced rigors and ra- 
ther provisional social structure of the frontier 
days. 

While these adjustments, too, are not to be 
made without grave and anxious consideration 
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of their possible effect on the kibbutz as a whole, 
the really critical question arises from a differ. 
ent quarter. Constituting a system of socialist 
cells in an economy of private capitalism, the 
commune must continually grow, or begin to 
contract, and ultimately perhaps shrink into 4 
vestigial growth without any important function 
in the whole organism of Israel. No secular col- 
lectivist society has ever survived long as an iso- 
lated, sectarian entity in a non-collectivist en- 
vironment. 

There is at present no great danger of the kib- 
butz’s shrivelling into a vermiform appendix in 
the body of Israel. There are more frontiers to 
be occupied—and such frontiers as only the ib. 
butz can occupy—than ever before. The dy- 
namic drive of the kibbutz is still strong—so 
strong, indeed, that certain dangers to the older 
kibbutzim arise from it. A tendency is already 
observable among youngsters born in a kibbutz 
to insist on going out to found their own fron- 
tier settlement—as their fathers did—even 
though this leaves the older settlement badly 
shorthanded. ' 

But the graver danger to the kibbutz is that, 
in the present influx of immigration, the kibbutz 
is being left behind. Its growth will probably 
not keep pace with that of the city—or of the 
moshav, for that matter. Before the war, as was 
pointed out, the kibbutz was the outstanding 
medium for the absorption of untrained, penni- 
less young immigrants. This is decidedly not the 
case today. 


Ir 1s already pretty well accepted in Israel 
that the new immigrants do not wish to go to 
the kibbutzim. Whether they were formerly 
concentration camp inmates, or DP’s, or refu- 
gees repatriated from the labor camp and the 
kolkhoz in the USSR, they all—with the excep- 
tion only of some of the better-adjusted of the 
young people—feel repelled by the barracks at- 
mosphere which they sense in the commune. 
After so many years of enforced animal-like 
herding together, their dominant impulse is to 
secure their privacy, above all, in whatever form 
of life they take up in Israel. Today, the Aib- 
butzim have had such convincing experience of 
this attitude among the new immigrants that 
they hardly bother to send their representatives 
to the reception camps to recruit new members. 
Instead, it is the moshav which is taking upon 
itself the major responsibility for training and 
absorbing the new immigrants in agriculture— 
to the extent that they can be induced to settle 
on farms at all. 

This is certainly a sharp change from the 
pre-war situation, when the kibbutz was the 
outstanding medium for absorbing new immi- 
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grants in agriculture. But even in those days 
it was apparent that the kibbutz was not suited 
for the absorption of every type of worker, no 
matter how open it might hold itself to all can- 
didates. Of course, not all varieties of kibbut- 
zim were generally open, in any case; the two 
smaller of the three federations of communes 
observed strict criteria of selection in admitting 
new members. But the largest federation, Hak- 
ibbutz Hameukhad, in principle held itself open 
to all workers, without discriminating on 
grounds of age, political belief, or social com- 
patibility, or attempting by such measures to 
maintain homogeneous settlements. Yet even 
Hakibbutz Hameukhad showed itself clearly 
unsuited before the war, for absorbing unem- 
ployed proletarians in Israel itself. In periods of 
depression in the city, the kibbutzim helped 
their urban comrades by taking in some of their 
children over vacation periods, but they could 
not manage—nor did they try very seriously— 
to persuade them to join the kibbutz as perma- 
nent members. The “barracks atmosphere” of 
the kibbutz proved too great a barrier. 

In the pre-war days, this lack of appeal of 
kibbutz living for a definite section of the Is- 
raeli working class did not seem so important. 
A large proportion of the labor immigrants 
came to the country through Hechalutz, and 
were trained for and predisposed towards the 
kibbutz. Thus the kibbutz grew at an even fas- 
ter pace than the Jewish community itself, and 
its social importance and influence continually 
increased. But now it appears that the kibbutz 
will be left behind more and more, as the bulk 
of the new immigrants go either to urban occu- 
pations or to the more individualist forms of 
farm settlement. 

While failure to grow as fast as the non-col- 
lectivist environment does hold a danger in the 
long run of turning the kibbutz into an uninte- 
grated, non-functioning sectarian group, this 
danger is certainly far from imminent. The pre- 
sent situation demands of the kibbutz new ef- 
forts of the highest social importance, for only 
the kibbutz can hold the outpost positions that 
must now be established in the Negev, on the 
toad to Jerusalem, and in many remote areas of 
Galilee. For these vital tasks the kibbutz still 
has some reserve of manpower from the younger 
immigrants, from Youth Aliyah graduates, and 
above all, from Israeli youth itself. There has 
been, nevertheless, a growing strain on these re- 
serves, in view of the large number of outposts 
that have to be set up so rapidly; and the kib- 
utz views with some concern its inability to 
tecruit new immigrants for these tasks. One of 
the consequences has been an inclination to look 
more seriously to North and South America and 
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the British Commonwealth for new khalutzim. 
But even, if the kibbutz may experience some 
difficulty in meeting all the calls for settlers made 
upon it in the present unusual circumstances, 
the need for frontier settlers assures a continued 
vigorous growth of the collectivist movement, 
and a further development of its already recog- 
nized primacy as the pioneer par excellence of 
Zionism. 


THE KIBBUTZ is guaranteed, accordingly, that 
it will continue to grow by extension in the near 
future. But there are already symptoms of 
strain upon the older, intensively developed 
communal settlements, owing to the failure of 
their working membership to increase sufficient - 
ly. If the kibbutz can recruit new people only 
for new settlements, the difficulties of the older 
ones may yet grow acute. Most of them now 
feel the pinch of short-handedness. Since 1936, 
Arab attacks, mobilization for World War II, 
mobilization for the Jewish-Arab war have all 
drained their manpower, and if the young people 
do not return—if they go to new settlements, or 
stay in the army or other public services—while 
new immigrants do not replace them, unfore- 
seen new problems may develop. We already 
have a possible omen of the future in a few kib- 
butzim, like Afikim. This kibbutz, with a well- 
developed industrial plant, expanded its produc- 
tive capacity enormously during the war, pre- 
cisely when the drain on its own manpower was 
strongest. As a result, it was then forced and 
today it is still forced, in order to keep up and 
use its productive capital, to hire workers in ad- 
dition to its own membership. For a kibbutz 
this poses a problem of critical significance. Ir 
can be solved, after a fashion, by the method 
now being used, under which the workers em- 
ployed by the kibbutz are paid standard wages 
plus a portion of the profits of the factory where 
they are employed, but it will not really be 
solved until these workers become members of 
the kibbutz, in one way or another. At present, 
they show no eagerness to join the kibbutz, since 
it means lowering their standard of living or 
giving up private amenities to which they are 
accustomed. 

This condition, so far well-advanced only in 
one or two cases, might well become wide-spread 
in the kibbutz movement, if communes continue 
to expand and intensify their economy without 
drawing in a corresponding influx of new mem- 
bers. This may be why there is a growing under- 
current of opinion in the kibbutz movement 
which favors a much bolder attempt to alter de- 
tails of the communal structure, in order to 
provide more adequately—in housing, social 
amenities, child training, e¢c.—for the essential 
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requirements of the private realms of living. 
Some such attempt will certainly be necessary, 
if the kibbutz ever decides to make a concen- 
trated effort to attract members from groups 
that have hitherto been unresponsive to its ap- 
peal. 

But all such efforts will be vain, if the kibbutz 
is unable to overcome its besetting vice, the fa- 
tal weakness which has accompanied it from 
early days and has now reached a peak of in- 
tensity: that is, the incorrigible addiction to po- 
litical factionalism. This is, certainly, a defect 
of the major virtue of the kibbutz, its dynamic, 
vital relationship to the Zionist movement as a 
whole, and thus to the major issues of its history. 
Playing a leading part in the Zionist project was 
an elixir of life for the kibbutz. It saved them 
from the fate of other communal experiments, 
that survived only so long as they could keep the 
influences of the environment at a distance. But 
its involvement in Zionist politics, its strong 
movement ambitions, led the hibbuts, in the first 
place, to split into three fiercely competing sec- 
tions, and then afterwards caused the kibbutz 
to develop strongly in the direction of sectarian- 
ism. Its strong concern with general politics had 
two effects: either the kibbutz federation be- 
came exclusively a property of one or another 
political view, with dissidents gradually drop- 
ping out; or, as in the greatest federation, Hak- 
ibbutz Hameukhad, where two parties contend- 
ed for leadership, internal conflicts sometimes 
led to the break-up of a commune (with its sec- 
tions joining similar splinters of another com- 
mune in the same situation), and sometimes 
simply led to chronic difficulties and debates 
within the commune. 

This division within the kibbutz movement 
extended itself into the labor movement as a 
whole. It is mainly responsible for the division of 
Israeli labor into two rival parties, Mapai and Ma- 
pam. The result of this was to intensify to a new 
high the political difficulties of the kibbutz, par- 
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ticularly in Hakibbutz Hameukhad. The lead. 
ers of Mapam, in extending their political ¢,. 
ganization to include the general public, may 
have felt that they were integrating their move. 
ment more firmly with all Israeli society in this 
way. It turned out paradoxically that what they 
actually accomplished was to imprint a heavy 
stamp of sectarianism upon their kibbutzim, As 
far as Hakibbutz Hamehkhad is concerned—anj 
this communal federation was most suited by its 
traditions to try to attract members from ney 
sources—the internal conflict which has bee 
fostered by the rise of Mapam effectively de. 
stroys any prospect it might have had for draw. 
ing in city workers to membership. 


THE great danger of any sort of collectivist 
group in a free enterprise society is sectarianism, 
Once it puts itself in a position where contact 
with the outside world undermines its existence, 
it is bound in the long run to dissolve, because 
only a religious organization can long maintain 
its discipline of isolation. The kibbutz has so far 
managed to function as an integral part of it 
environment, and indeed to perform outstand- 
ing pioneer services. This article has sketched 
briefly some of the problems of readjustment 
that the kibbutz may be called upon to solve in 
meeting new situations, arising from its own 
growth or changes in its environment. The 
adaptability and undogmatic application of 
principles characteristic of the kibbutz in the 
past give grounds to believe that it may very 
well make these adjustments, far-reaching 
though they may be. But in its very involve- 
ment with the. outside, perverted by political 
passions into a sterile factionalism, great portion 
of the kibbutz movement allowed themselves to 
be driven into the blind alley of a sectarian dog- 
matism. The consequences of this mishap wil 
plague Israel for a long time to come, and wil 
prove an incubus upon the back of the kibbut 
until the day it is thrown off. 


The Career of Otto Strasser 


by Kurt R. Grossmann 


ROM ALL PARTS OF GERMANY today, 

reports of the revival of nationalistic move- 
ments pour in. A typical example is the ‘“‘Ger- 
man Union,” representing the old Junker class, 
which seeks to regain political influence in the 
rural areas. Students of German politics know 
that the political power of the thirteen thousand 
Junker families reached from East Prussia to Ba- 
varia and shaped German policy in the last fifty 


to sixty years. In spite of the National Socialist 
movement, which seemed to remove the Junkers 
from their leading role, the roster of high rank- 
ing German army officers shows that the Junker 
influence was still great. Today this movement 
is coming back to life. Recently in Brunswick 
eighty delegates from all parts of the Westert 
Zones and Berlin met and elected as their firs 
president Hans Christoph von Staufenberg, 4 
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old Junker officer and a cousin of the Van Stau- 
fenberg who was the bomb-wielder in the at- 
tempted assassination of Hitler on July 20, 1944. 


An especially adventurous and dangerous 
movement is that led by Otto Strasser. Strasser, 
who has been detained in Canada and refused 
permission to return to Germany, nevertheless 
exerts an influence on militant nationalistic Ger- 
mans which is looked upon with growing con- 
cern. “Although these groups are as yet small, 
democratic German leaders recall with uneasiness 
that until 1928 National Socialism itself was a 
negligible movement,” General Clay states in 
his January report to Washington. The Strasser 
movement calls itself the “League for German 
Revival” and also “Union for Germany’s Reor- 
ganization” and is a successor to the various rad- 
ical right-wing organizations which Otto Stras- 
ser brought to life and led. 


Orto SrrassER, a husky fellow with a deep 
scar across his cheek, a souvenir of the old Prus- 
sian student corps days, is a brother of the late 
Gregor Strasser, co-founder of the Hitler move- 
ment, who was murdered in the blood purge of 
June 30, 1934. Both Strassers held key positions 
in the Nazi party. Gregor, once a respectable 
pharmacist, became: the party’s organizational 
boss, and was one of the first followers of Adolf 
Hitler. Otto is an expert in political economy. 
He was once employed in the Ministry of Food 
Supply and was at that time a member of the 
Social Democratic party. He joined the Nazi 
party in 1923. 


Gregor and Otto in 1924 and 1925 raised 
funds to purchase right-wing newspapers which 
had become bankrupt in northern Germany. 
The “National Socialist Workers Paper” with 
Otto Strasser as self-appointed editor-in-chief 
gained influence. Gregor Strasser traveled at the 
time time through northern Germany calling 
meetings and making inflammatory speeches. 
He appointed sub-leaders, arranged conferences, 
and succeeded in controlling the entire Nazi 
movement in the northern part of Germany. 
His secretary, at that time, was a little and some- 
what sickly man who limped: Joseph Goebbels. 


Hitler at his headquarters in Munich watched 
the ever growing popularity of the two brothers 
with increasing uneasiness. In February 1926 he 
decided to call a conference of the sub-leaders 
of the movement at Bamberg. That town was 
chosen because Hitler shrewdly calculated that 
only very few delegates of northern Germany 
would be able to pay the travelling expenses, in 
order to come to Bamberg and back up the 
Strasser brothers. 
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The Bamberg conference developed into a 
tribunal for the two Strassers. Hitler accused 
them of mendacious tactics and denounced as 
“infamous” their plan to support the then pop- 
ular movement advocating expropriation of the 
assets of the German princes. The longer Hitler 
talked the more applause he got from his south- 
ern party followers. 


While Hitler was hurling his accusations 
against his rivals, Gregor Strasser’s little club- 
footed secretary performed a certain amount of 
silent and condensed thinking. What would Dr. 
Goebbels say when his turn came to speak? The 
clubfooted man stepped on the platform and 
told the audience that the Fuehrer was one hun- 
dred percent right. “The Fuehrer,” he said, “has 
blazed a new trail. The only thing we can do 
now is to follow him!” Thus, Hitler defeated the 
Strassers and the life and death alliance of Hitler- 
Goebbels was founded. 


HowEver, the Strassers still remained as func- 
tionaries of the party. Gregor was made chief 
of the organizational office at Munich, but Ber- 
lin, the stronghold controlling northern Ger- 
many, was turned over to Goebbels as a sign 
of gratitude and a precautionary measure. 


Otto Strasser, enraged, continued his opposi- 
tion to Hitler’s policy. Some people saw in 
him a potential left-wing revolutionist, some an 
adventurer. His friends asserted: ‘Otto Strasser 
wants to get away from Hitler.” Finally, the 
scene was set for the showdown. Hitler wanted 
the Strassers to surrender their newspaper syndi- 
cate. In 1930 a conference was arranged at the 
small Hotel Sanscouci in Berlin. Hitler and his 
newspaper-general, Max Amann, Gregor and 
Otto Strasser gathered for the final meeting. The 
conference lasted more than seven hours. All 
problems were touched but the chief battle was 
fought over the question of socialism. Hitler 
elucidated his contemptuous doctrines to Otto 
Strasser. “The great crowd of working people 
wants nothing but food and games. They have 
no understanding of high-toned ideals. We shall 
never be able to win over the majority of work- 
men. What we want is the rule of a new class 
of ‘lordly men’ who realize that they are ‘natural 
masters’ owing to their origin from a ‘superior 
race.’ That class will rule the people without 
the considerations of morbid compassion; it will 
rule knowing it has a right to rule and to main- 
tain its dominance.” Mussolini’s doctrine—to be 
responsible to those above and to be master to 
those below—the principle of leadership, had 
been adopted by Hitler. Otto Strasser, though 
no democrat, opposed that doctrine. He em- 
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phasized that socialism was closely connected 
with the doctrine of nationalism. 

After the conference Hitler sent Goebbels a 
note stating: “I want you to remove that harm- 
ful person from the rolls of the party.” Goebbels 
then called a meeting of the Greater Berlin sec- 
tion on June 30, 1930, in the course of which 
Otto Strasser was expelled from the party in the 
most summary manner. On the same day, Gregor 
Strasser published a submissive declaration in 
which he announced his political separation 
from his brother. “I follow Mr. Adolf Hitler as 
loyally as ever.” Gregor avoided the common 
phrase, “my leader.” 

Four years later, on the 30th of June 1934, 
Gregor Strasser was arrested by five detectives 
of Mr. Himmler’s Secret State Police. He had 
in the meantime resigned from political work, 
as he could not agree with Hitler’s policy which 
did nothing for the fulfillment of the “anti- 
capitalistic longings of the masses.” The five 
Gestapo-men brought Gregor to his office and 
delivered him into the hands of a group of Elite 
troopers who “took him for a ride.” Thev actu- 
ally trampled him to death. On the following 
Sunday, Gregor Strasser’s wife received an urn 
filled with ashes. The urn bore the following 
inscription: “Gregor Strasser, born May 31, 
1892, at Geisenfeld, deceased June 30, 1934. 
Secret State Police of Berlin.” 


Orro Strasser, after his ejection from the 
party, continued in politics independently. He 
gathered the small number of his followers in 
Berlin and founded the “Black Front,” an anti- 
democratic movement which rejected the parlia- 
mentary form of democracy. During the elec- 
tion campaigns from 1930 to 1933, Otto Strasser 
published pamphlets and posters admonishing 
the Nazis not to participate in the elections. In 
this way he became an asset in the life and death 
struggle of the democratic parties. Less Nazi 
votes meant a welcome advantage to their de- 
clining strength. There were unconfirmed ru- 
mors that Otto Strasser was being financially 
aided by the Prussian Government of the Social 
Democratic Otto Braun. In those years Otto 
was seen running around in a black Russian 
blouse trying to win as many followers as pos- 
sible by a weird combination of nationalism 
and Bolshevism. 

At that time the trials of a number of German 
army officers who were accused of being Na- 
tional Bolsheviks began. Many of Otto’s fol- 
lowers were arrested. The government was in 
a state of nervous excitement due to a series of 
bombings by revolutionary farmers in the prov- 
ince of Schleswig, in the northern part of Ger- 
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many. Nobody knew whether Otto Strasser oy 
the Nazis were behind these bombings. A com. 
mittee was founded to help the political defend. 
ants. In a hidden room near the Anhalter sta. 
tion in Berlin a meeting of Communists, Nation. 
al-Bolsheviks, and members of the Black Fron: 
took place. Otto Strasser appeared and began 
to talk; the air seemed electrically charged with 
the stormily divergent opinions. Strasser’s view- 
point prevailed. 


» Otto StrassEr’s philosophy had not changed 
at that time. He had once formulated it in q 
pamphlet published by the Nazis: ‘‘Nationalism 
necessarily is anti-Semitic. . . . Since the nation- 
alistic movement recognizes blood as the decisive 
factor in the destiny of the German people, the 
obvious consequence is to apply all measures to 
protect and maintain the racial heritage. The 
first prerequisite is to prevent any racial inter- 
marriage or spiritual intercourse, because the 
Jewish doctrine is of imminent danger and 
threatens our future destruction. The fight 
against Jewry is only a logical consequence of 
our struggle for Germany.” It was only later 
that he tried to repudiate this philosophy by 
preaching intermarriage as a solution for the 
“Jewish question” and making a distinction be- 
tween Jews who wished to belong to the major- 
ity of the German people and Jews who believed 
in the existence of one Jewish people. The latter 
were to be declared a minority in the Reich. 

The new doctrine was unveiled when in April, 
1933, Otto Strasser arrived in Prague as a po- 
litical refugee. He called himself ‘Dr. Hof- 
mann” and went around with two confidants, 
who spread interesting news. Strasser at that 
time tried to enlist Jewish support in Prague. 
Nobody knew his actual contacts with Germany 

ecause he veiled himself in a conspirational 
mist. Strasser always predicted Hitler’s political 
downfall for the next month and even made bets 
on it. 

One of Strasser’s adjutants, Hans Zirker, fled 
from Prague when a plot to murder his ‘‘admired 
leader” and several other prominent German 
emigrants (among them, myself) was discov- 
ered. Himmler had promised 15,000 marks as 
a reward for the “removal” of Otto Strasser; 
5,000 marks were to be paid for my “removal.” 
Strasser’s other confidant was arrested on 4 
charge of espionage by the Czechoslovak author- 
ities. 

Strasser ignored his mishap and started anew. 
A new set of followers was gathered and a news- 
paper, The German Revolution, was published. 
Who were Strasser’s sponsors? As long as Gregor 
Strasser lived he used to send large sums for the 
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support of his younger brother. His hatred of 
Hitler was just as strong as Otto’s. Later Otto 
seemed to be able to draw considerable amounts 
from his publishers in Switzerland, as well as 
from rich people in Czechoslovakia who believed 
that Otto was “‘the man of the future.” 

Strasser undoubtedly had connections with 
Germany. Since he had been organizing secre- 
tary of the Nazis in northern Germany, while 
himself a Bavarian, he kept in contact with two 
important centers—Berlin and Munich. In the 
first years of his exile, his couriers traveled on a 
perfectly legal basis. 

The incident of Strasser’s secret radio station 
illustrates again Strasser’s persistent ill-luck with 
his assistants. In 1933 the broadcast of Hitler’s 
famous election speech was cut short by some 
mysterious manipulation. Rolf Formis, a radio 
engineer from Stuttgart, was accused of having 
caused that interruption. The same Mr. Formis 
after having fled to Prague built a secret radio 
broadcast station for Strasser in a small hotel on 
the Moldau river. The German Nazi govern- 
ment at once complained of the broadcast sta- 
tion. It was obvious someone had informed the 
German authorities, especially since Strasser had 
quarreled with some of his followers, two of 
whom returned to Germany. The emigrants in 
Prague rightly feared that this portended some 
secret act of the Gestapo. Strasser alone kept his 
poise, as he did in 1933 after the frustrated mur- 
der plot, when he said to me: “Well, things like 
that happen.” The secret radio station at the 
Hotel Zahori was kept going against all com- 
monsense and Strasser carried on as if nothing 
could happen. One day his friend Formis was 
murdered by agents of the Gestapo, who suc- 
ceeded in escaping across the frontier before the 
body was found. This assassination still has not 
been prosecuted although the perpetrators of this 
crime are well known. 

The Czechoslovakian government intervened 
now and confiscated the secret radio station. 
Strasser himself was charged with operating a 
radio transmitter without a license and sen- 
tenced to six months imprisonment. A general 
amnesty saved him from serving his term. Ill 
luck dogged his footsteps. The German Revolu- 
tion was confiscated by the Czechoslovak censor 
several times and then was published only 
monthly. As money became scarce, the pres- 
sure of the German government against the ac- 
tivities of the political refugees, especially Otto 
Strasser, the renegade, grew. 

In the beginning of 1937 a certain Helmut 
Hirsch, a young German Jew, was sentenced to 
death at Stuttgart. Hirsch had lived with his 
Parents in Prague as a refugee and came into 
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contact with Strasser. He went to Germany and 
was arrested by the Gestapo at the railway sta- 
tion in Stuttgart while carrying two valises con- 
taining high explosives. 

Here are the known facts: Hirsch belonged 
to the small circle of Strasser’s confidants. He 
had told his parents that he wanted to take a 
skiiing trip during the Christmas holidays, but 
actually went to Strasser’s apartment in Prague 
where he met Strasser’s secretary, Heinrich 
Grunow. Grunow told me afterwards that 
Hirsch had promised his friend, Fritz Beer, in 
Stuttgart to pay him a visit at Christmas, a plan 
that was violently oposed by Hirsch’s parents. 
So Hirsch pretended to make that skiing trip to 
the mountains but instead went to Grunow to 
change his sport clothes. Then he departed for 
Stuttgart where his “friend” and two Gestapo 
detectives met him at the station. The Nazis 
contended that they found two time bombs in 
Hirsch’s suitcase which he brought from Strass- 
er’s apartment in Prague. 

Hirsch’s letters from prison which arrived in 
Prague before his execution did not reveal his 
plans nor did they prove that he had become a 
victim of “agents provocateurs.” To judge from 
his letters one may assume that he had been 
talked into that unfortunate undertaking, for 
after he had been sentenced to death (March 8, 
1937) he write that he had closed his accounts 
with life and did not want any intercession on 
his behalf. Otto Strasser denied that he had ever 
known of the whole plan. Grunow, too, re- 
fused any admission of responsibility. However, 
he left Strasser after some time. When I later 
interviewed Grunow in Paris, he stated: “‘Stras- 
ser is an adventurer. He likes to surround him- 
self with people of dubious character and re- 
fused to get rid of them. As a man of responsi- 
bility I could not be with him any longer.” 
Questioned about Strasser’s connection with the 
case of Helmuth Hirsch, Grunow became silent 
and finally murmured: “I can’t say anything 
different from what I said then. If Hirsch really 
carried suitcases with time bombs, he must have 
gotten them after crossing the German border. 
The customs officials would not have let him pass 
otherwise.” 

The case of Helmuth Hirsch has never been 
cleared satisfactorily. Political circumstances in 
Czechoslovakia in the meantime compelled 
Strasser to leave his country of refuge and seek 
asylum in Switzerland. 


* 

THE official German bulletin about the Mu- 
nich plot against Hitler in November, 1939 
brought Otto Strasser a political comeback in 
the headlines of the European press. In an inter- 
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view given to newspapermen in Paris on No- 
vember 19, 1939, he said: ““When I heard those 
false reports of Rudolf Hess’ being killed, I was 
tempted to believe that one of my friends was 
involved in it. Now, of course, I see clearly that 
the attempt on Hitler’s life was nothing but a 
plot of the Gestapo itself. The beerhall had been 
shut off by Hitler’s bodyguards. Those body- 
guards have dedicated their lives to the Fuehrer. 
They surround him constantly and guard him 
with their own bodies. Only selected Elite- 
troopers ‘are given the honor’ to be accepted 


among the Fuehrer’s bodyguards. No stranger~ 


has a chance to come near Hitler. Every place to 
be attended by the Fuehrer is invariably searched 
by members of the bodyguard before he gets 
there.” 

Two days after the plot Himmler reported 
that the arrested George Elsner had confessed 
and had involved Strasser, but the trial never 
took place. Otto Strasser went to Paris. He liked 
to keep in the limelight, giving interviews at- 
tacking Hitler and predicting, as always, his de- 
feat in the next month. When France collapsed 
Otto Straser was, of course, in danger like many 
other political refugees. To be arrested by the 
Germans would have meant death for him. For 
several weeks nobody knew anything of Stras- 
ser’s whereabouts until he finally cabled from 
Lisbon that he had arrived there safely. He re- 
quested an emergency visa for the United States, 
which was never granted. With the help of the 
British he reached Bermuda and was admitted 
to Canada. 


Orro SrrasseEr has published scores of books. 
In one of them, Germany’s Renovation, he fa- 
vors retaining certain features of Hitler’s eco- 
nomic and social policies and expresses his stead- 
fast belief in Germany’s comeback as a domin- 
ant power in Europe. He declared: “The mo- 
ment will come when Germany will again enter 
the ranks of great European powers. .. We must 
station one hundred divisions at the Elbe, the 
Danube, the Rhine, and the Main...” On Janu- 
ary 30, 1941, he proclaimed seven goals and a 
program of action for his “Free-German Move- 
ment”, among them, the formation of an armed 
troop, the “Liberty-Corps”. Though in 1930 
he had allied himself with the Communists, now 
his second aim is “war on Communism and 
every dictatorship.” 

He expounds his political philosophy in pam- 
phlets and articles, which appear in a steady 
stream in the United States German language 
press. In Der Staatsanzeiger of November 12, 
1948, he states that neither Great Britain and 
the United States nor Russia are interested in 
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European unity, and he opposes the suppression 
of Germany’s influence in Europe. He fayop 
German-French cooperation on the basis of the 
return of the Saar to Germany and reestablish. 
ment of Germany’s frontiers as of January |, 
1938; termination of all plant dismantling an 
equal rights for a free Germany in a Europea 
Federation and in the United Nations. 

All his articles are couched in a nationalistic 
style reminiscent of Hitler speeches. For him, 
Germany’s legal frontiers are those as of Janu. 
ary 1, 1938 (see “Potsdam is Dead”, published 
in Der Staatsanzeiger of Dec. 3, 1948). He 
preaches the economic unity of Germany and 
he is aggressive in his remarks about the United 
States. “The alternative is simple: either we 
Europeans abandon the goal of European unity 
—or we accomplish this unity among ourselves,” 
It is for him a foregone conclusion that Ger- 
many has to play a dominant role in such an un- 
dertaking. Franco he praises as “the far seeing 
European statesman.” 

He uses any possible means to enhance his in- 
fluence. His chain letters are distributed over the 
whole of Germany. He incites the people to ac- 
tion. “If the East and the West reject our de- 
mands,” says Strasser, “we shall rejoice at the 
spectacle of their internecine quarrels, of their 
weakening themselves by cutting each other’ 
throats. Even if five or six million Germans 
must die in a third world war, the Russians, 
Americans, Poles, and French will lose a far 
greater number of dead. This will accordingly 
strengthen Germany.” And like his one-time 
master, Adolf Hitler, he adds, ‘We shall speak 
Russian in the East, English in the West, but 
deep in our hearts we shall remain Germans 
Every tactical expedient to achieve this end will 
be justified.” 

That is his foreign policy outlook, which fit 
into the framework of Germany’s old estab- 
lished policy to seek those alliances which pay 
most and best. And that he means business we 
can see from the following quotation from the 
program of his movement: ‘Germany must 
have only one Party, ruled by one Man. (Otto 
Strasser, sic!) All lost territory must be restored. 
War damage and compensation to Sudetenland- 
ers and other ‘displaced Germans’ must be paid 
in full. All German politicians who cooperate 
with the Occupation will one day be tried and 
sentenced for treason.” 

A most significant pamphlet bearing Otto 
Strasser’s signature is a proclamation to his fol- 
lowers, now growing at a very alarming speed, 
written in the same style so reminiscent of Na- 
tional Socialism. There he, the self-styled leader. 
proclaims from his exile: “Battle comrades and 
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friends I call upon you now to work after fif- 
teen years of fighting. Gather around you new 


fighters, men and women, who believe in Ger- 
many and who want to work for Germany, like 
our dead heroes who fought for it. Our goal is 
Germany’s Renovation.” 

Strasser’s call has been understood by his 
friends—but moreover by large segments of the 
middle class of the German population, as re- 
ports reaching both the Office of Military Gov- 
ernment and the Control Council for Germany 
indicate. His influence is clear in the growth 
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of a kind of nationalism showing the desire for 
revenge, a “strong belief that Germany can grow 
great as leader of Europe; a desire to use the pre- 
sent Suviet-West conflict to foster that growth,” 
just as Otto Strasser puts it in his articles and 
pamphlets. 

Should his sixth or seventh application for a 
passport to the Fatherland be one day approved, 
Otto Strasser might become the rallying figure 
for the Neo-Nazism prevalent in an alarming 
degree in Germany—only three years after its 
“unconditional surrender.” 


Jewish Literature in the Diaspora 
by Siegfried E. van Praag 


AS A JEWISH NOVELIST, I pose a question 

for myself and for all Jewish literature in 
the Diaspora and in foreign languages: Is there 
still a future before us? Hebrew literature has 
its future in Israel. However, Hebrew litera- 
ture is not all Jewish literature. Our literary re- 
mains of the centuries past, in whatever lan- 
guage conceived, must be conserved. For we 
who brave and defy reality, who have revived a 
language that others believed dead, are obligated 
also to overcome the cruelest reality of our na- 
tional existence through the centuries—the 
disjointedness and discontinuity of our culture; 
and to create artificially what has not been 
granted to us by life: a continuous secular cul- 
ture. That is why, though Hebrew literature is 
the altar of the temple, the temple itself, whose 
roof covers everything, is Jewish literature, or 
better, the literature of Israel. 

Granting this for the past, we ask: Can Jew- 
ish literature outside the domain of Hebrew 
survive? Jewish literature in foreign languages is 
at once the most and the least consciously willed 
by its creators. A literature evolves through its 
modes of expression and through the subjects it 
chooses. Often a new literary school, for ex- 
ample Romanticism, renews both mode of ex- 
pression and subjects. But Jewish literature in 
foreign languages is the least conscious in its 
modes of expression. Jewish authors in France, 
Germany, and England never changed their 
mode of expression because the internal evolu- 
tion of Jewish literature demanded it. Heine 
was a Romantic in the stream of the German lit- 
erature of his time; Herman Heyermans was a 
Realist of the Naturalist school in the style of 
that period in Holland; and Max Jacob was a 
Cubist in the style of the France of 1912. 

Those who wanted to be Jewish authors, 
therefore, had to manifest their Judaism by their 


choice of subjects. If their works in no way 
illustrate the literary and artistic evolution of 
a Jewish literature, they nevertheless reveal 
many of the changes that have occurred in the 
religious, economic, philosophical, and political 
ideas of the Jews of the Diaspora. 


I ask myself whether there still exist in the 
Diaspora “Jewish subjects” capable of inspiring 
us to literary works. Although predictions. are 
perilous, and especially thorny in Jewish his- 
tory, I will allow myself to say that the Diaspora 
has no future. It is; it is not becoming. The 
conditions that determine Jewish life in the Di- 
aspora no longer change. The cycle is well 
known: anti-Semitism; desire for complete in- 
corporation in the life of surrounding commun- 
ity; Jewish nostalgia; pogroms! 

Now, all these environing factors and inter- 
nal conflicts have been expressed, and well ex- 
pressed, from Heine to Marcel Proust. 

Obviously we could continue to describe 
“cases” like Silbermann (written, as a matter of 
fact, by a non-Jew), and psychological adven- 
tures such as are found in Ludwig Lewisohn’s 
Island Within. But while we may think that we 
are expressing the present, we will actually be 
painting the past. The Diaspora is not evolv- 
ing, and the subjects that our authors find in it 
will not change either. The terrible extermina- 
tion of European Jewry will continue to concern 
our novelists and poets for some time, but this 
subject, too, belongs more and more to the past. 
The Diaspora novelist, then, whatever subject 
he chooses, will be writing historical novels. 

The decisive new fact in Jewish life is the res- 
urrection in Israel. However, the true Israeli 
literature will be written in Hebrew. From 
time to time Diaspora authors will spend peri- 
ods in Israel’s fatherland. These trips will in- 
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spire books like Asch’s The Song of the Valley, 
the wonderful Land of the Hebrews by Ely 
Lasker-Schueler, or Koestler’s Thieves in the 
Night. But those who do not live the daily life 
of the country and do not think in its language 
will not experience the inner evolution of the 
Yishuv. They will merely dig up subjects for 
novels in Israel, as they did in the Diaspora. 


Wuart road should the Jewish author in a for- 
eign language, or Jewish literature in Diaspora 
tongues, take? Will it be enough, as my friend 
the Franco-Jewish poet, André Spire, says, to let 
one’s Jewish soul speak? I wonder whether An- 
dré Spire would have been recognized as a Jewish 
poet and not simply as a French poet, if he had 
not demonstrated the will to be considered a Jew 
by his way of life and the choice of certain of his 
subjects (Jewish Poems; Samuel; Some Jews and 
Demi-Jews). We cannot get away from it. He 
who wishes to create Jewish works in foreign 
languages must consciously affirm his Judaism 
and make his choice of subjects in conformity. 

From the point of view of the novelist, there 
remains to us then only the field of the historical 
novel and -tale (remembering that every Jewish 
subject earlier than 1945 has become historical) ; 
the socio-psychological rehashing of our difficul- 
ties; and the study of the Jew as a man (a method 
that, for my part, I have preferred for a long 
time). Still let us recognize the fact that the 
Diaspora Jew, considered solely as a thinking 
being—loving, suffering, and enjoying, and con- 


stituting an individual character—is only a fic- | 


tion, for the social environment will always pro- 
voke reactions in him in his quality as Jew. 

However, there is another path indicated. | 
believe that our first artistic duty as Jewish 
artists still living on Foreign soil, as Albert Cohen 
said at the beginning of his Paroles Juives, is to 
imbue ourselves with the moral, religious, philo- 
sophical, and social essence of Judaism; to fill our 
works with it and emancipate ourselves a little 
from the “Jewish subject.”” We should cease being 
our own “ethnologists” and psychoanalyists. It 
is no longer only a question of the “Study of 2 
Peculiar People,” as Zangwill puts it in the sub- 
title to Children of the Ghetto. 

As opposed to this, we should try to be 90 
many heralds of “the eternal Jew.” ‘We cannot 
abandon the “Jewish subject,” but the ‘Jewish 
subject” must no longer be our sole aim. The 
goal should be to make the voice of Israel heard 
and the will of Israel understood. Only then, 4 
we create our works in harmony with out 
brothers in Eretz Israel, will Diaspora Jewish 
literature continue to have a “raison d’etre.” 
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A Tour de Force through History 


History OF THE Jews, by Solo- 
non Grayzel, Jewish Publication So- 
ciety, 860 pp., $3.50. 


AMONG THIS REVIEWER’S ma- 

jor nightmares, the fear of hav- 
ing to read or review a one-volume 
history of the Jewish people, ranks 
high. This nightmare became reality 
when Solomon Grayzel’s “History of 
the Jews, from the Babylonian Exile 
to the End of World War II” ap- 
peared on the reviewer’s desk. For- 
tunately, this new attempt at the 
well-nigh impossible turned out to be 
a balanced one. Upon investigation, 
however, some of his solutions are 
open to serious criticism. 


(1) In THE first place, this re- 
viewer must take issue with the au- 
thor for his decision to omit the old- 
est history of the Jewish people. Even 
if the average reader possesses some 
knowledge of it, as Grayzel contends, 
this knowledge is, as a rule, confused 
and unintelligent. The same argu- 
ment which the author uses to justify 
a post-exilic history holds true for the 
oldest period: it has too often been 
understood by semi-theological uni- 
versity departments as a prelude to 
Christianity, just as, in turn, the pa- 
gan world has been greatly underes- 
timated as.a mere backdrop to the rise 
of Judaism. Nor is Grayzel immune 
from attack in his contention “that 
the farther back one goes, the less di- 
rect is the influence of historical ev- 
ents on modern times.” The First 
Commonwealth is so crucial a period 
in Jewish history, that it is as signi- 
ficant for present-day Jewish institu- 
tions, beliefs, and ethnology as any 
later period. The “uniqueness of the 


Jewish people” is constituted by the 


singular character of its earliest de- 
velopment as much as by the fact that 
it is “physically scattered, yet work- 
ing together for the development of 
thought, culture and __ religion.” 
Moreover, there is hardly any adequate 
treatment of that period from a Jew- 
ish point of view, a treatment which, 
while applying critical methods, in- 
cludes a positive evaluation of Jew- 
ish tradition. 


_ (2) A sEconp point of criticism 
is that the author follows some out- 
Worn patterns of history-writing. 

(a) Such a doubtful heritage from 
the past is Grazel’s division of history. 
The titles of the five main chapters 


by H. A. Fischel 


of the book are mixed in viewpoint: Jewish people a monopoly on sexual 


political, geographical, and evaluat- 

ing: 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


the Second Commonwealth, 
the Supremacy of the East, 
the Jews in the West, 

(4) Retreat and Progress, 

(5) the Search for a Friendly 

home. 

In addition to being inconsistent, 
this classification isolates Jewish his- 
tory from the great developments of 
world history. We still look forward 
to a refreshing deviation from this 
conventional treatment, perhaps fol- 
lowing a pattern similar to this: 

(1) The Jewish People in the Age 
of Nomad Migration, Ancient Impe- 
rialism, and the City State. 

(2) The Jewish People in the Age 
of Feudalism and the Supremacy of 
Universalist Hierarchies. 

(3) The Jewish People in the 
Break-up of Feudalism and the Rise of 
National States. 

(4) The Jewish People in the In- 
dustrial Age. 

(b) The book includes some con- 
ventional errors of another type. The 
tribes which displaced the Roman Em- 
pire can hardly be described as “‘just 
taking their stumbling first steps to- 
ward civilization” (p. 291) and hav- 
ing “no ambition other than con- 
quest.” This is not merely an isolated 
and unfortunate formulation but the 
reflection of an outmoded interpreta- 
tion of paganism. This becomes more 
explicit when Grayzel grants the 


morality (p. 127, in spite of the Per- 
sians) and charity (in spite of Egyp- 
tian and Hellenistic findings). It is 
well-known that in all societies cer- 
tain vices are bound up with the exis- 
tence of large cities or a wealthy up- 
per class. These were missing in post- 
exilic Judaea until Maccabean times 
and disappeared again after the na- 
tional calamities under the Romans. 
This fact accounts for some aspects 
of Jewish morality in antiquity. 

(c) Important as Jewish economic 
activities may have been in the gen- 
eral economy, in following Sombart 
and others, Grayzel somewhat overes- 
timates the creativeness of the Jewish 
contribution to economic progress. 
“The Jews of the late seventeenth 
century did for the economic welfare 
of the Germany of their day what 
their ancestors had done for the same 
part of the world a thousand years 
before” (p. 536, cp. p. 441). It 
seems to the reviewer that in spite of 
great initiative, their economic role 
was largly one of adaptation to cir- 
cumstances, submission to the coer- 
cion of sovereigns and, also after the 
seventeenth century, participation in 
and stimulation of existent trends. 

(d) Among other stereotypes, Lu- 
ther’s disappointment, supposedly 
with the failure of the Jews to accept 
Christianity, appears again. This dis- 
appointment, however, may partly 
have been the result of Luther’s per- 
sonal contacts with Jews, which 
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proved to him that Judaism was “pa- and the Renaissance on the nations af- ish history and were responsible for} all 
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quivocally middle class. It seems ra- 
ther to have remained largely lower 
middle class (in spite of the all too 
conspicuous exceptions) as well as 
conservative, the percentage of mixed 
marriages being not higher than the 
t rate on this continent. 

The treatment of Jewish literature 
is refreshingly different from the or- 
dinary cataloguing of irrelevant titles. 
The functional values of the different 
mes of Jewish literature in Jewish 
life are clearly shown. The suffering 
of the Jew is, in the preface to some 
of the chapters, understood as a result 
of deficiencies in society at large, i.e., 
not as an isolated and absurd calamity. 
till, the author could have enlarged 
upon this important aspect by refer- 
ring to the similar position of the her- 
tic, the infidel, the stranger, and the 
“witch” in medieval society, and of 
religio-national minorities (Armeni- 
ans, Assyrians, Gypsies, etc.) in mod- 
ern times. 
The treatment of the rise of Chris- 
tianity is well-balanced. The sources 
are used in a very conservative way. 
Nevertheless, the Jewish position and 
the development of the Christian de- 
viations from it are lucidly set forth. 
However, Grayzel does not mention 
that the spread of the terminology 
and “theology” of the ancient mys- 
tery religions within early Christian- 
ity contributed to the final break be- 
tween Judaism and its daughter reli- 
gion. The pictures drawn of Khmel- 
nitzki, Mendelssohn, Oriental Jewry, 
and Khasidism, to name a few at ran- 
dom, correct many of the patterns of 
previous histories. 


(3) THERE is still another short- 
coming in Grayzel’s work, of a dif- 
ferent order. It is the appearance of 
the ghost of public relations with their 
anachronisms and atmosphere of after- 
dinner speches. To say that the Jews 
of late antiquity valued “freedom” 
(cp. the Pharisaic trend toward com- 
Promise) and the “search for truth” 
is quite misleading if these terms are 
left unexplained (p. 291). The exilic 
Jew who resigns himself to having his 
children grow up as “citizens of 
mighty Babylonia” is a somewhat ana- 
chronistic figure. Polygamy was 
abolished not because ‘‘Christian 
neighbors” spoke “ill of the Jews,” 
but under the influence of the canon- 
ical law and church policy of the 
time which attempted to curb the 
Practices of Christian rulers (p. 318). 
The words “democracy” (cf. the in- 
dex!) and “cooperation” (p. 441) are 
not always illuminating when applied 
to centuries of the past. Although 
the Jewish people of the 19th cen- 
tury had many outstanding pioneers 
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of democracy in their ranks and could specialization( and this is what the 


expect little support from political 
parties other than liberal, it is an ex- 
aggeration to speak of a “democracy 
which the Jews had themselves help- 
ed to bring about”. There was always 
recourse to reactionary governments, 
a paternalistic inner set-up and a di- 
vision between all parties natural with 
any composite group (cf. Stahl, v. 
Friedberg, Friedjung, and others). 
Even Heine was a very “aristocratic” 
democrat, and some “democratic” 
movements were vpemeneid anti- 
semitic. 

Closely related to this minor short- 
coming of the book is the tribute 
paid to certain rather fanciful inter- 
ests of modern readers. It is probably 
in line with this trend that Grayzel 
devotes a comparatively large section 
on Indian and Chinese Jews (nine 
pages), and on the adventures of Diah 
Cahena. 


(4) THERE are some obvious omis- 
sions in an otherwise well-informed 
work. A major argument in the cul- 
tural feud between Hellene and Jew 
was the antiquity of the Jewish civ- 
ilization,—denied by the Hellenes and 
proven by the Jewish apologetes. I 
do not know what induced Grayzel to 
state that in the final century of the 
Second Commonwealth the “work 
done by Jews was not of the highest 
quality” (p: 109). Although there 
was sharp competition with the pop- 
ulous Greek cities of Palestine and 
Syria and, consequently, increased 


author means), Judaea, as J. Jeremias 
has shown, exported (apart from 
purely agricultural products) jew- 
elry, souvenirs, oils and salves, and 
was renowned for its cloth, leather- 
goods and the trades necessary for 
Temple repairs. 

Although Grayzel describes the eco- 
nomic basis of Jewish life throughout 
his work, more details, especially for 
the 19th and 20th centuries, would 
have been welcome, such as the men- 
tion of the middleman between the 
peasantry and the city, the depart- 
ment store, and new fields such as 
entertainment, cleaning and transport. 
The folkloristic and artistic influence 
of Khasidism appears to have been 
overlooked. The shifting and search- 
ing Jew of modern America and the 
expression of this crisis in a new 
Anglo-Jewish literature would have 
enriched the last chapters. The sketch 
of the social classes harboring anti- 
semitism, with the main emphasis on 
the upper class, is flimsy (p. 648). 
Antisemitism was deeply rooted also 
in the clergy, the professions, the 
peasantry, and the middle-class, and 
the lower layers within these were 
frequently the most tenaciously and 
aggressively hostile. The reviewer 
misses A. D. Gordon whose ethos is 
still a living influence in Jewish La- 
bor. 

Too little use is made of the frame 
of reference which even the less edu- 
cated reader would possess. Among 
the missing terms are hierarchy, Is- 
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lam (why Mohammedanism?), jp 
dustrial revolution, capitalism, Hol 
Alliance, (enlightened) Absolutisn, 
Luftmensch, Galut. Occasionally, s. 
lient facts of world history would 
have illuminated events in Jewish 
history, as e.g., the simultaneous ex. 
pulsion of the Moslems from Spain; 
the co-existence of all medieval schol. 
astic systems; the inter-relation be. 
tween Salanter and Protestant (piet. 
ism; the connection between couri 
Jew and mercantilism (the Great FI. 
ector was by no means “alone” with 
his policies, p. 535.) The Maccabean. 
Roman alliance had no harmful influ. 
ence a century later (p. 70), since the 
Roman conquest was unavoidable in 
any case. , 


(5) TecHNIcALLY, the book pre. 
sents some advantages which no other 
history offers. Most valuable among 
these improvements are the 24 maps 
by W. Streckfuss and the 121 pic. 
tures (photographs), some of them 
little known. A few of the illustra. 
tions, however, do not contribute 
much to the text (pp. 35 and 68: an 
oil lamp and Mordecai’s tomb, as well 
as four theological seminaries!), and 
there are too many manuscripts and 
tomb-stones. Yet, only an _ experi- 
enced pedagogue could have made 
some of the appropriate comparisons 
(pp. 52, 84, 144). The division of 
the book with its elaborate but by 
no means pedantic system of sub-di- 
visions, which all bear interesting in- 
troductory titles, and the prefaces to 
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ll major chapters, are most useful 
innovations. The author is at his best 
in his presentation of the Middle 
Ages, on which he once wrote a mon- 
ographic work. 

Professor Grayzel has reduced his- 
torical dates to a minimum. This 
makes his book more palatable to the 
average readers but reduces its value 
as a reference work, and necessitates 
the frequent use of vague terms, such 
as “later” and “about.” The author 
has tried to employ a simple and un- 
assuming style. Remainders of a more 
daborate diction, some daring mod- 
enisms, and much oversimplification, 
produce a text which is aesthetically 
not too well balanced. Occasionally, 
the fairy tale creeps in, e.g., when 
Charlemagne is called ‘“‘one of the 
wisest and most important kings” 
(pp. 312, 316), or when “‘a son was 
born to a certain Eliezer and his wife” 
(p. 524). The print is clear and 
pleasing but some types are deficient. 
Wessley is an appropriate sounding 
misprint (p. 543) for Wessely, since 
the latter can also lay claim on some 
methodism. 

These criticisms notwithstanding, 
Professor Grayzel’s work is well- 
rounded, evenly progressing, and in- 
teresting. His history (which, of 


course, does not claim to be more 


than a popular summary of the work 
of others) whets our appetite and 
strengthens the general demand for a 
long overdue 8-12 volume Jewish his- 
tory, perhaps a translation of Dub- 
now’s work, brought up to date and 
edited by a number of scholats. In 
exhibiting the enrichment of our 
knowledge through monographs, the 
book underlines the great need for 
better opportunities for undisturbed 
research on this continent. In its ap- 
plication of popularizing techniques, 
it reiterates the need for better text- 
books in our schools. 
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